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TO 


INVESTIGATE   THE   CONDITION 
OF  THE  BLIND 


IN    THE 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


"  There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to 
move  up  close  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  a  blind  brother  ; 
but  there  is  a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining 
them  to  make  a  place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  unfortunate, 
but  also  because  it  is  his  right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God's 
greatest    gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to  go  lorth  unto  his  work." 

HELEN   KELLER 
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Report  of  the  Comnission  to  Investigate  the  Condition 
of  the  Blind  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


PREFACE 


The  Commissioners  regret  exceedingly  their  inability  to  make 
this  report  as  complete  as  was  planned.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
include  in  the  report  considerable  statistical  data  regarding  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  throughout  the  country,  the  date  of  their 
founding,  cost  of  maintenance,  registration,  and  other  matters  of 
very  great  importance  to  students  of  the  education  of  the  blind  the 
country  over.  Much  of  this  material  would  answer  questions 
which  are  constantly  being  asked  by  boards  of  managers,  super- 
intendents and  others  regarding  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
A  large  part  of  it  has  never  been  reduced  to  systematic  form 
in  print.  However,  the  report  in  its  present  form  represents 
the  labors  of  the  Commission  and  its  employees  considerably 
beyond  the  compensation  provided  by  the  appropriation  for  the 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  report 
in  several  particulars  and  the  very  noticeably  abrupt  ending  of 
certain  portions  of  the  report,  as  well  as  many  important  omissions. 

The  Commission  expresses  the  hope  that  the  work  it  has  ac- 
complished and  the  published  results  of  its  labors,  incomplete 
though  they  are,  will  prove  of  sufficient  value  to  commend  them- 
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selves  to  the  people  of  the  State  generally,  and  especially  to  all 
workers  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  of  the 
State.  It  is  their  ardent  desire  that  the  work  already  done  will 
prove  of  sufficient  inspirational  value  to  encourage  others  to  con- 
tinue the  labors  which  thev  have  but  besrun. 

F.  Park  Lewis, 
(Signed.)  E.  P.  Morfoed, 

W.  J.  McClusky, 

Commissioners. 


BLIND    MAN    USING   A   TYPEWRITER   FROM   A    PHONOGRAPHIC    RECORD. 

An  employment  which  promises  to  be  remunerative  to  blind  people. 


REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen.—  When  the  Commission  of  1903,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  transmitted  its  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  on  February  1,  1904,  the  report  was 
necessarily  incomplete.  -  It  was  evident  to  the  Commissioners  that 
the  amount  appropriated  was  insufficient  to  make  a  complete  cen- 
sus of  the  blind  of  the  State,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  used  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  and  report  upon  1,000  of  the  blind.  From 
this  number  conclusions  were  drawn  and  suggestions  made  con- 
cerning the  total  number,  four-fifths  of  whom  had  not  been  vis- 
ited. From  the  data  obtained  it  appeared  that,  while  the  State 
made  creditable  provision  for  school  children  —  expending  for 
the  education  of  about  300  an  annual  sum  of  nearly  $100,000, 
which  sum  is  supplemented  by  private  bounty  —  it  made  no  pro- 
vision whatsoever  outside  of  the  almshouses  for  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  number  —  those  who  had  lost  their  sight  after  the 
school  age.  It  was  evident,  however,  to  those  interested  in  this 
class  of  our  people  that  good  would  follow  if  accurate  data  could 
be  secured :  that  it  should  not  only  be  kno^vn  how  many  blind 
there  are  in  the  State,  but  that  a  registry  should  be  made  showing 
who  they  are ;  what  their  physical  and  mental  condition ;  their 
wish  for  and  capacity  to  work ;  their  ages ;  their  former  and 
present  employments,  if  engaged  in  any ;  their  ability  to  road  em- 
bossed print,  and  what  form ;  how  general  was  an  ambition  among 
them  to  become  independent ;  the  success  they  had*  attained,  to 
what  degree  and  in  what  manner ;  the  way  giving  greatest  promise 
of  developing  self-reliance  and  independence  among  them,  and 
how  many  might  legitimately  become  the  inmates  of  homes  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  together  with  other  facts  that  would  be  of 
value  as  sources  of  reference  when  the  State  should  undertake 
to  meet  their  needs. 
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The  Commission  of  1903  had  learned  that  several  States  of 
the  Union  had  entered  upon  a  policy  for  the  betterment  of  its 
blind  citizens  without  having  first  made  a  careful  study  of  their 
condition.  The  result  in  several  instances  had  been  the  commit- 
ment of  the  State  to  a  policy  that  has  proven  unwise. 

The  making  of  a  careful  census  with  a  view  tu  securing  as 
complete  and  accurate  data  as  possible  before  the  inauguration 
by  the  State  of  New  York  of  any  policy  for  the  betterment  of 
its  blind  is  not  only  in  entire  accord  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  but  with  the  experience  of  those  most  vitally  and  sensibly 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

At  the  Edinburgh  International  Conference  on  the  Blind  in 
1905,  Mr.  William  Mathie,  of  Glasgow,  said:* 

"  There  can  be  no  thorough  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  blind  apart  from  complete 
data.  We  must  have  a  collection  of  facts  upon  which  we  can 
properly  work,  if  our  work  is  to  be  on  right  lines  and  to  produce 
the  best  result.  *  *  *  J'or  forty  years  our  society,  extend- 
ing over  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  counties,  including  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  the  blind  in  Scotland,  has  been 
able  to  get  in  connection  with  each  individual  blind  person  a 
mass  of  information  which,  if  it  were  general  over  the  king- 
dom, would  instantly  furnish  such  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  blind  as  would  go  half- 
way toward  solving  most  of  our  difficulties.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  will  be  easily  or  soon  possible  to  have  a  universal  register,  but 
I  think  we  should  begin  by  collecting  the  information  that  we 
have.  Each  of  us  has  printed  reports  and  pamphlets  of  various 
kinds.  Why  should  not  these  be  focussed  and  made  accessible  ? 
That  is  what  we  want  in  the  way  of  a  bureau  —  some  means 
whereby  we  cjm  get  to  the  heart  of  the  blind  world." 

Helen  Keller  has  recently  said  rf  "  The  first  task  is  to  make 
a  careful  census  of  the  blind,  to  find  out  how  many  there  are, 
how  old  they  are,  what  are  their  circumstances,  when  they  lost 

*  '•■  International  Conference  on  Blind,"'  hold  at  Edinburg'i,   1905,  page   189. 

t  "  The  Heaviest  Burden  on  the  Blind  " —  an  address  before  the  Kew  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Jan.  15,  1907.  Reprinted  from  Charities  and  the 
Commons,  Feb.  2,  1907. 
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their  sight,  and  from  what  cause.  AVithoiit  such  a  census  there 
can  be  no  order  in  our  work.  In  Massachusetts  this  task  is  nearly 
completed." 

It  was  furthermore  felt  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  find  the  chief  causes  of  blindness  among  them  in  order 
that  preventive  measures  might  be  taken  where  possible.  Sta- 
tistics show  in  all  countries  that  blindness  is  not  only  frequently 
the  result  of  poverty,  but  that  most  of  the  blind  come  from  ex- 
ceedingly poor  families,  and  if  they  had  any  property  of  their 
own  it  has  often  been  consumed  in  the  effort  to  maintain  their 
failing  sight.  It  seems  that  these  facts  alone  warranted  a  minute 
investigation  and  the  compiling  of  a  detailed  census. 

The  following  bill  was,  therefore,  introduced  into  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Frederick  C.  Stevens,  and  passed  just  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Legislative  session : 

Law^  (Creating  CoM^vassiox. 

BILL. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  complete  register  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  to  investigate  their  condition  and  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  the  establishment  by  the  state  of  industrial  train- 
ing schools  and  other  institutions,  and  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  of  such  commission. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  ennct  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  commission  of  three 
persons. 

§  2.  Such  commission,  immediately  after  its  appointment,  shall 
choose,  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  president  thereof,  and  shall 
proceed  without  unnecessary  delay  and  cause  to  be  taken  an  exact 
census  of  the  blind  of  the  state,  together  with  the  age  at  which 
blindness  occurred,  its  cause,  if  obtainable,  and  when  possible  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  preventive  measures  and  the  capacity 
of  adults  to  receive  manual  training,  and  shall  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  establishment  by  the  state  of  industrial  training 
schools  or  other  institutions  for  the  adult  blind,  and  shall  further 
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inquire  into  the  means  and  methods  whereby  their  condition  might 
be  ameliorated  and  make  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 

§  3.  Such  commission  shall  report  to  the  legislature  on  or  before 
February  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

§  4.  If  the  said  commission  shall  recommend  legislation  it  shall 
accompany  its  reports  with  drafts  of  such  bills  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  such  recommendations  into  effect. 

§  5.  Members  of  such  commission  shall  be  allowed  their  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  expenses  to  be  audited  by  the  comptroller  and 
paid  by  the  treasurer. 

§  6.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
viding  moneys  with  which  to  pay  such  expenses. 

§  7.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Appointment    of   Commissioners  and   Organization   of   the 

Commission. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  in  May  —  and  it  was  nearly  a 
month  later,  June,  when  the  measure  was  signed  by  Governor 
Frank  W.  Higgins.  Shortly  thereafter  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed as  Commissioners:  W.  J.  McClusky,  Eben  P.  Morford 
and  F.  Park  Lewis.  The  latter  was  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and 
notice  of  his  appointment  did  not  reach  him  till  long  after  the 
time  in  which  he  might  legally  qualify  had  expired.  It  was  not 
until  his  return  in  September,  therefore,  after  a  reappointment 
had  been  made  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Commission  to  meet 
and  organize  for  its  w^ork.  This  was  done  on  September  9th, 
more  than  half  of  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  completion  of  this  extensive  work  having  expired. 

Assistance  and  Co-operation  of  the  New  York  Association 

FOR  THE  Blind. 

Fortunately,  a  private  association  under  the  leadership  of  emi- 
nent New  York  citizens,  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  neglect 
of  the  adult  blind  in  this  State  and  believing  that  a  clear  state- 
ment leading  to  a  knowledge  of  their  condition  here  and  else- 
where would  make  such  strong  appeal  that  the  remedies  would 
soon  be  found,  was  making  exhaustive  study  of  their  condition 
here  and  abroad,  and  was  interested  in  the  work  planned  by  the 
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State.  Kecognizing  the  impossibility  of  gathering  accurate  data 
in  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  —  work 
which  a  like  commission  in  Massachusetts  took  three  years  to  ac- 
complish, and  the  Royal  English  Commission  much  longer  still  — 
this  association  with  great  generosity  offered  the  Commission  ever;y 
possible  assistance  with  the  usd  of  its  existing  machinery. 

Eealizing  that  the  work  must  be  carried  on  in  the  summer,  if 
it  were  to  be  completed,  the  Commissioners  unofficially  authorized 
the  New  York  Association  to  carry  on  that  part  of  it  included 
within  the  bounds  of  Greater  New  York.  This  was  supplemented 
in  the  interest  of  a  singularly  broad  cliarity  by  the  added  oifer, 
without  cost  to  the  State,  of  the  use  of  several  rooms  in  their 
house  at  44  East  Seventy-dghth  street,  New  York  City,  and  of 
the  valuable  personal  services  of  the  Misses  Winifred  and  Edith 
Holt.  Their  enthusiasm  and  helpful  energy  have  been  unweary- 
ing, and  it  is  largely  through  their  assistance  and  co-operation 
that  the  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  done.  Besides  the  services 
already  referred  to,  which  were  rendered  without  cost  to  the 
State,  the  New  York  Association,  realizing  that  the  present  ap- 
propriation would  prove  to  be  inadequate,  donated  $1,600  to  the 
State  work. 

Organization  of  Census  Work. 

From  the  Volta  Bureau  in  Washington  was  obtained  the  1900 
census  list  of  the  blind  in  New  York  State.  Through  normal 
changes  during  the  six  years  since  it  was  taken,  and  on  account 
of  inaccuracies  in  the  original  records  already  demonstrated  by 
the  previous  Commission,  this  list  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
Therefore,  it  was  supplemented  by  lists  from  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Batavia,  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  the  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City,  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  three  pension  lists  of  Greater 
New  York.  Besides  this,  circular  letters,  asking  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  blind  people  known  to  them,  were  sent  to 
clergymen  of  all  denominations,  to  physicians  and  to  newspapers, 
to  charity  or:;-anizations  and  supervisors  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
State,  to  fifty-seven  public  and  private  institutions  and  sixty 
settlement-houses  in  Greater  New  York. 
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Pehsoxat.  Vtsttattox. 

A  chief  visitor  was  appointed  who,  through  consultation  with 
clergymen,  charity  workers  or  others  in  various  counties  and  her 
own  excellent  judgment,  found  suitable  visitors  to  whom  the 
combined  lists  for  each  county  were  given  as  an  outline.  These 
visitors  by  careful  inquiry  found  many  new^  cases  that  had  not 
been  listed,  besides  fr.(pKiitly  hearimz  of  others  from  the  blind 
themselves. 

Yet  to  obtain  the  desired  information  from  the  blind  or  their 
friends  frequently  required  much  patience  and  tact.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  see  sufficiently  to  guide  themselves,  through  false 
pride,  are  often  unwilling  to  admit,  even  to  themselves,  that  they 
are  blind,  while  parents  sometimes  are  equally  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  children  cannot  see.  For  these  reasons  and 
on  account  of  the  way  the  ignorant  blind  cannot  and  will  not 
answer  letters,  personal  visitation  was  used  wherever  possible. 
For  the  sake  'of  economy  isolated  cases,  remote  from  lines  of 
communication,  were  reached  by  a  circular  letter  with  varying 
success. 

YoiTNG  Et.ixd  CiriLDRK.x  Located. 

This  careful  visiting  has  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sion a  large  number  of  blind  children  of  school  age,  of  whose 
existence  the  authorities  had  no  knowledge.  The  managers  of 
the  State  school  say,  in  their  last  monthly  report — ^  that  for  Feb- 
ruary —  to  the  Governor,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
Fiscal  Supervisor :  "  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
sus enumerators  employed  by  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
Condition  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  have  already  sent  to  our  su- 
perintendent the  names  of  sixty-five  pupils  between  the  age  limits 
of  5  and  21  years  who  are  probably  eligible  for  admission  here. 
In  addition  to  these  the  names  of  twelve  children  over  1  and 
under  5  years  of  age  have  been  received.  A  careful  investiga- 
tion of  these  cases  will  reduce  the  number  somewhat,  but  when 
al]  dne  allov.-ancos  have  been  made  for  ineligibility  on  account 
of  physical  and  mental  condition,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that 
from  thirty  to  fifty  children,  who  are  eligible  as  pupils  in  this 
school,  will  without  doubt  apply  for  admission  within  the  next 
year." 
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The  enumerators  also  brought  to  notice  a  large  number  of  blind 
people  of  working  ago,  who  are  anxious  to  work  and  capable 
as  well,  but  who  are  now  in  enforced  idleness  and  dependence. 
Apart  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  as  a  purely  economic  ques- 
tion, the  saving  to  the  State  by  turning  these  blind,  who  are  at 
present  burdens  to  themselves,  their  families  and  the  State,  into 
wage  earners,  would  be  considerable.  Precedent  in  our  own 
country  and  in  all  others,  where  the  problem  of  employing  the 
blind  has  been  properly  studied,  has  proven  that  the  blind  can  be 
successful  wage  earners  in  many  fields  not  generally  recognized 
to  be  open  to  them. 

Bi.ixDXEss  Defined. 

Such  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  constitutes  blind- 
ness that  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  define  the  term.  Instructions 
to  the  enumerators  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  se- 
curing of  data  for  the  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States,  viz., 
that  for  the  year  1900',  required  the  enumerator  to  ask  "  whether 
all  persons  just  enumerated  have  good  sight  and  good  hearing, 
i.  e.,  can  see  and  hear  well."  If  it  was  found  that  some  member 
of  the  family  could  not  see  well,  the  enumerator  was  then  re- 
quired to  ask  whether  he  or  she  could  see  well  enough  to  read 
a  book.  ''And  should  it  appear  that  the  sight  is  so  seriously  im- 
paired that  it  is  impossible  for  the  person  to  read  a  book,  even 
with  the  aid  of  glasses,  then  you  will  note  such  person  as  '  blind,' 
even  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  or  she  may  have  some  slight 
power  of  sight." 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  provided  for 
the  guidance  of  the  enumerators  of  its  decennial  census  for  1905 
this  definition :  "  This  class  includes  persons  who,  by  the  aid 
of  glasses,  are  yet  unable  to  distinguish  form  or  color,  to  count 
the  fingers  upon  the  hand  within  one  foot  from  the  eyes,  or  to 
read  writing  or  ordinary  print." 

Mr.  Fraser,*  superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind,  says:  "In  answering  the  questions  wath  respect  to  the 
degree  of  sight  or  as  to  the  total  blindness  of  particular  pupils, 
one   cannot   help   being   impressed   with   the  popular   belief  that 

*  Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 
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no  one  who  is  blind  sees  light,  and  with  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
school  for  the  blind,  and  hence  it  is  a  school  for  those  who  can- 
not see  light.  Of  the  106  pupils  now  in  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tution, twenty-five  are  totally  blind,  while  the  remaining  eighty- 
one  have  more  or  less  vision,  some  being  able  to  distinguish  col- 
ors and  to  move  about  with  ease,  while  others  can  barely  dis- 
tinguish the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  So  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  these  boys  and  girls  are  all  practically  blind  —  that  is, 
no  one  of  them  has  sufficient  sight  to  enable  him  to  study  in  the 
public  schools  —  and  this  is  the  only  school  in  which  any  of 
them  can  be  trained  and  educated  so  as  to  become  useful  men 
and  women." 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  ISTew  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia  say,  in  their  annual  report,  "  that  all  persons 
are  considered  blind  *  *  *  who  are  either  totally  blind,  or 
whose  vision  is  so  defective  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 

Your  Commission  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  its  enumerators 
the  definition  of  blindness  used  by  'he  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Xtmber  of  Bi.ixd  k  the  State. 
The  Commission  of  1903  secured  from  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau  an  advance  copy  of  the  list  of  blind  persons  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  All  its  statistical  tables  were  based  on  this 
list,  which  contained  the  names  of  6,008  blind  persons.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  originally  returned 
by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  enumerators  of  1900  was  101,123, 
but,  by  subsequent  correspondence  directly  with  the  individuals, 
the  names  of  35,725  persons  were  eliminated,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  to  64,763.  By  this  means  the  6,008  persons  in  the 
State  of  New  York  originally  returned  to  the  Federal  Census 
Bureau  as  blind  were  reduced  to  5,486,  3,287,  or  59  9/10  per 
cent,  of  whom  were  totally  blind,  and  2,199,  or  40  1/10  per  cent, 
partially  blind.  Insufficient  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mission made  it  necessary  for  them  to  discontinue  the  census 
work,  after  they  had  planned  to  make  it  the  completest  possible 
for  the  entire  State,  so  that  your  Commissioners  are  unable  to 
give  with  absolute  exactness  the  total  number  of  blind  in  this 
State. 
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Tabulation. 

Having  obtained  exact  data  on  over  5,000  names,  Miss  Edith 
Holt  secured  advice  from  Professor  Henry  L.  Moore,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  has  spent  a  number  of  months  in  tabulating 
the  results  of  the  data  gathered  by  the  census  enimierators  em- 
ployed through  the  State  by  the  Commission.  (See  tables  in 
Exhibit  VI,  p.  136,  et  seq*) 

On  February  21st  the  count  was  closed.  On  this  day  there  were 
on  file  5,308  cards,  each  card  containing  personal  data  regarding 
an  individual,  blind  in  accordance  with  the  definition  accepted 
by  the  Commission.  Between  February  21st  and  March  16th, 
428  additional  names  were  received  by  the  Commission,  making 
the  total  on  file  on  March  16th,  5,736.  At  that  time  it  was  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  the  work  of  the  census  enumerators,  while 
the  Commission  still  had  in  its  possession  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  yet  to  be  investigated,  the  names  of  472  blind  per- 
sons. While  many  of  these  persons  would  have  been  found  to 
be  dead  or  to  have  moved,  or  could  in  no  way  be  located,  still 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Commission  as  indicated  in  the 
early  part  of  this  report,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  new  cases 
could  have  been  found  to  make  good  all  losses  from  all  these 
causes.  This  being  true,  there  were  in  the  State  on  January  1, 
1907,  approximately  6,200  blind  persons.  The  original  return 
of  6,008,  which  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  subsequently  reduced 
to  5,486,  was,  in  the  light  of  the  enumeration  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission,  too  small  by  about  1/30'.  Assum- 
ing that  the  same  conditions  held  for  the  entire  United  States,  the 
101,123  persons  originally  returned  as  blind  by  the  United  States 
census  enumerators  constituted  only  29/30  of  the  correct  number, 
i.  e.,  104,610. 

Ratio  of  Blind  Persons  to  the  General  Population  in  the 
State  of  IsTew  York. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  ratio  of  blind  persons  to  the 
general  population  iu  the  United  States  is  as  1  :  1,173.  We  give 
this  ratio  below:  first,  accordiug  to  the  original  returns  of  the 
United  States  census;  second,  according  to  the  revised  returns; 
third,  the  ratio  as  we  believe  it  was  on  January  1,  1907. 

*  Six  valuable  tables  have  been  omitted  as  the  appropriation  was  insuflScient  to 
cover  the  coat  of  compilation.       j  ^ 
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Population  State  of  New  York  as  per  census  1900.  .       7,268,894 

Number  of  blind  in  State  of  New  York  as  per  original 

returns  of  United  States  census 6,008 

Ratio  of  blind  to  general  population  as  per  original 

returns  of  United  States  census 1  :  1,210 

Number  of  blind  in  State  of  New  York  as  per  revised 

returns  United  States  census 5,486 

Ratio  of  blind  to  general  population  as  per  revised 

returns  of  United  States  census 1  :  1,325 

Population  of  State  of  New  York,  January  1,  1907, 

estimated* 8,031,519 

Number  of  blind  in  State  of  New-  York  as  per  enu- 
meration of  the  Commission,  estimated 6,200 

Ratio  of  blind  to  general  population  as  per  enumera- 
tion of  the  Commission 1  :  1,295 


We  conclude,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  our  available  data, 
that  the  ratio  of  the  blind  in  the  State  to  the  whole  population 
is  approximately  as  1  :  1,300. 

A  comparison  between  the  data  for  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  is  interesting  and  may  be  suggestive. 

Ratio  of  Blind  to  Gexeiial  Popueatiox. 

New  York.   Massachusetts 

As  per  oi-igi)tal  returns  United  States  cen- 
sus        1  :  1,210     1  :  862 

As  per  revised  returns  United  States  cen- 
sus        1  :  1,325     1  :  1,265 

As  per  New  York  State  Commission  ....      1  :  1,295 

As  per  decenninl  state  census    of  1005.  ...  1  :  817 

*  This  estimate  was  arrived  at  as  follows : 

The  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1890  was  5,997,853;  in  1900, 
7,268,894  —  an  increase  of  1,271,041  in  ten  years,  and  of  127,104  in  one  year. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  average  annual  increase  in  population,  the  increase 
in  six  years  would  be  672,625.  This  would  make  the  population  of  the  State 
on  January  1,  1907,  8,031,519,  as  stated  above. 
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Existing  Provisions,  Public  and  Private,  for  Instruction 
and  Care  of  the  Blind  of  the  State. 

So  far  as  your  Commission  is  informed  the  provisions  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  whether  public  or  private,  for  the  blind  of 
all  ages  are  made  either  (a)  by  the  State  or  (b)  by  the  city  of 
Greater  New  York  or  (c)  by  several  private  charities. 

A.  Provisions  Made  by  the  State  and  by  New  Yokk  City. 
The  provisions  made  by  the  State  fall  naturally  into  three 
classes.  First,  those  for  blind  youth  of  school  age,  i.  e.,  between 
the  age  limits  of  5  and  21 ;  second,  for  those  above  21  years  of 
age;  third,  for  such  of  their  number,  regardless  of  age,  as  are 
able  to  read  some  form  of  embossed  writing  for  the  blind. 

education  of  the  young  blind. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  its  blind 

youth  in  two  ways,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  State  School  at 

Batavia,  and  by  a  per  capita  allowance  for  all  pupils  from  the 

State  instructed  in  the  New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

(a)   New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

The  school  at  Batavia  is  a  State  institution  founded  in  1865 
"  to  furnish  to  the  blind  children  of  the  State  (except  such  as 
are  residents  of  the  counties  of  Kings,  Nassau,  New  York,  Put- 
nam, Queens,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Suffolk  and  Westchester) 
the  best  known  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  education  and 
train  them  in  some  useful  profession  or  manual  art  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  their  own  support 
after  leaving  the  institution." 

This  school  is  managed  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  About  150  pupils  are  registered  annually,  and  the 
average  expenses  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  including  support  and 
instruction,  are  about  $42,000. 

(&)  Neiv  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The    New   York    City    Institution,    located    at   the   corner    of 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  was  founded  in  1831, 
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with  similar  purpose.  However,  the  industrial  idea  was  more 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  this  institution,  on  account  of 
the  greater  emphasis  that  was  laid  in  the  early  history  of  all 
our  American  institutions  upon  training  in  trades  for  the  blind. 
The  law  provides  that  pupils  from  the  counties  enumerated  above 
shall  be  enrolled  in  this  institution,  the  State  paying  at  the 
present  time  an  annual  per  capita  amount  of  $300  per  pupil. 
This  institution  is  organized  as  a  private  corporation,  with  an 
endowment  fund  estimated  at  $1,541,528.20.  Funds  received 
from  the  State  are  paid  over  to  the  corporation  to  be  expended 
as  deemed  best  by  said  corporation. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  the  State  ex- 
pended for  purposes  of  instruction  and  maintenance  in  these 
two  institutions  $76,110.74.  There  were  registered  that  year 
in  the  school  at  Batavia  148  pupils ;  in  l^ew  York  City  182,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  330.  The  New  York  City  school  has  always  had 
a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  the  school  at  Batavia,  until  the 
school  year  closing  in  1906,  when  156  were  registered  in  the 
New  York  City  institution,  and  157  in  the  school  at  Batavia,  a 
total  of  313. 

NUMBER    OF    BLIMD    OF    SCHOOL    AGE    IN    STATE. 

Your  Commission  finds  that  of  the  5,308  cases  on  file  for  study, 
500,  or  9  4/10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  are  under  20 
years  of  age.  At  the  same  ratio  there  were  in  the  State  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  583  blind  persons  under  20  years  of  age.  To  this 
number  must  be  added  those  20  years  of  age  who  are  eligible 
for  admission  into  the  schools,  and  from  the  number  must  be 
deducted  those  under  5  years  of  age.  It  is,  therefore,  probably 
true  that  there  are  approximately  600  children  in  the  State  of 
New  York  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  So  far  as  age  alone 
is  concerned  all  these  are  eligible  for  enrollment  in  school.  Only 
about  50  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  actually  enrolled.  Quite 
a  percentage  of  those  not  enrolled  are  without  question  feeble- 
minded, or  of  very  low  grade  of  intellect,  but  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the.  census  enumerators  show  that  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  those  not  enrolled,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  oi 
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school  age,  i.  e.,  150  more  children  should  be  in  the  schools.    Here 

it  is  that  the  work  of  the  "  home  teacher,"  while  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  who  are  unsuited  to 
eng-age  in  active  lalior,  has  boon  found  to  bs  of  very  great  assistance 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  parents  the  provisions  made  by  the 
State  for  the  education  of  their  blind  children,  at  the  same  time 
putting  the  school  authorities  in  touch  with  them. 

THE    ADULT    BLIND. 

So  far  as  the  blind  above  21  years  of  age  are  concerned  no 
special  provisions  have. been  made  for  them  by  the  State.  The 
Commission  has  reliable  data*  regarding  the  present  condition 
of  the  5,308  cases  on  file.  Of  the  entire  number  of  cases  inves- 
tigated, 4-,8l"0,  or  90  6/10  ])er  cent,  of  all  the  blind,  are  upward 
of  20  years  of  age.  Some  of  this  number  are  succeeding  well  in 
maintaining  themselves,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Some  make 
their  homes  with  their  immediate  families,  relatives  or  friends, 
where  they  are  contributing  such  services  as  they  can  render,  in 
many  cases  being  very  helpful.  All  others  are  cared  for  in  in- 
stitutions, homes  and  the  almshouses  of  the  State.  The  Commis- 
sion of  1903  found  that  there  were  in  that  year  in  the  almshouses 
of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  eight  counties  from  which  no 
returns  were  secured,  259  blind  persons.  Mr.  William  B.  Wait, 
principal  emeritus  of  the  I^ew  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
found  as  a  result  of  inquiries  made  in  1905  that  the  number  was 
361. 

LIBRARIES    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  excellent  work  done  for  the  blind  of  all  ages  able  to  read 
any  of  the  embossed  types,  by  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  the 
department  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  public  libraries 
of  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and  other  cities,  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  but  the  only  expenditure  made  by  the  State  for 
this  purpose  is  that  of  $1,000  for  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
for  the  embossing  of  new  books.  The  franking  privilege,  per- 
mitting the  sending  of  books  from  libraries  for  the  blind  to  blind 
readers  and  their  return  by  the  readers  to  the  libraries  through 

*  Exhibit  VI,  p.  136  et  seq. 
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the  United  States  mails  free  of  charge,   is  productive  of  large 
results  in  encouraging  the  use  of  literature  provided  for  the  blind. 

PENSIONS   IN    THE   STATE   OF    NEW   YORK. 

Aiding  the  blind  as  a  class  by  giving  them  pensions  has-  not 
been  very  extensively  adopted  in  this  country.  The  Commission 
of  1903  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  pension  system  in  vogue 
in  I^ew  York  City,  obtaining  the  personal  records  of  over  1,000 
beneficiaries  of  the  city's  charity,  which  had  been  gathered  by 
an  officer  employed  by  the  city  department  of  charities  as  a  basis 
for  detennining  the  worthiness  of  each  applicant  to  receive  the 
same.  The  present  Commission  has  detailed  records  for  the  cur- 
rent year  which  verify  the  results  of  the  former  Commission  and 
bring  the  same  down  to  date.  After  a  careful  study  of  these 
individual  records  and  several  conferences  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  the  Com- 
mission of  1903  said: 

''  So  far  as  the  adult  blind  of  the  Greater  New  York  are  con- 
cerned the  most  far  reaching  of  all  the  charities,  whether  public 
or  private,  is  the  annual  pension  which  the  city  grants  to  the  ma- 
jority of  them.  For  the  last  forty  years  at  least,  New  York  City 
has  bestowed  annually  upon  each  adult  blind  person  having  no 
real  or  personal  property,  and  not  being  an  inmate  of  any  chari- 
table institution,  a  pension  which  has  ranged  from  $35  to  $50, 
the  primary  object  being  to  help  those  who  were  trying  to  help 
themselves.  When  by  the  act  of  consolidation  the  Greater  New 
York  was  formed,  this  pension  was  extended  to  all  the  boroughs, 
the  present  charter  providing  that  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$75,000  in  any  one  year  might  be  appropriated  by  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  for  this  purpose,  and  that  no  more 
than  $100  should  be  granted  to  any  one  blind  person.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  appropriation  has  never  reached  this 
limit,  that  for  the  last  year  being  $49,950,  giving  to  each  accepted 
applicant  $49.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  growth  of  the 
city  the  number  of  these  pensioners  continually  increases,  and 
last  August  (1903)  it  reached  1,118,  not  counting  those  who  ap- 
plied but  were  rejected.     To  obtain  this  pension  the  applicant 


>    W 
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must  fill  out  a  certain  blank.  After  this  a  public  visitor  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  is  supposed  to  call  at  the  residence  of 
the  applicant,  and  also  to  take  any  other  means  which  may 
suggest  themselves  in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  any  false  statements,  and  upon  his  report,  pro- 
vided the  oculist  who  always  examines  his  eyes  concurs,  the 
application  is  generally  granted  or  denied.  So  far  from  being 
fixed  by  law  the  date  of  payment  is  exceedingly  irregular ;  neither 
are  the  blind  of  Brooklyn  and  Kew  York  generally  paid  at  the 
same  time,  and  never  at  the  same  place.  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  payment  is  to  be  made  a  postal  is  mailed  to  each  appli- 
cant informing  him  or  her  of  the  date  of  payment,  and  this  postal 
must  generally  be  presented  in  person  at  the  designated  rendez- 
vous, which  is  always  the  Department  of  Charities  of  JSTew  York 
or  Brooklyn,  as  the  case  may  be." 

This  is  in  brief  the  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  pensions 
provided  for  the  blind  of  the  city  of  !New  York.  Its  results, 
the  effect  upon  the  recipients  of  the  city's  charity,  and  the  future 
scope  of  the  system  are  questions  for  the  careful  student  of  social 
economy. 

B. —  Private   Ciiakities  for   the  Blind  of  the   State. 

So  far  as  your  Commissioners  have  been  able  to  learn,  all 
private  charities  for  the  blind  of  the  State  of  all  ages  are  com- 
prised in  the  following: 

The  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  84th  st.  and  13th 
ave.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Church  Home  for  the  Blind  at  550  Washington  ave., 
Brooklyn. 

The  Indusrrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  512  Gates  ave.,  Brooklyn, 

St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum,  Mt.  Loretto,  Prince's  Bay,  Staten 
Island. 

The  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the  Destitute  Blind,  at  Amster- 
dam ave.  and  104th  street,  ISTew  York  City. 

Library  of  the  Xavier  Institute,  217  West  15th  st.,  jSTew  York 
City,  and  the  school  in  connection  with  the  same. 
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SUNSiriNE   HOME    FOR  BLIND   BABIES. 

This  little  home  was  opened  in  February,  1904,  by  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society  and  is  under  its  control.  It  has  at 
the  present  time  eighteen  blind  children,  none  of  whom  are  over 
eight  years  of  age.  The  State  of  jSTew  York  places  its  blind 
children  under  five  years  of  age  anywhere  it  is  convenient.  Until 
the  starting  of  the  Blind  Babies'  Home,  the  city  of  New  York 
placed  them  with  the  idiot  children.  A  kindergarten  is  main- 
tained by  the  Sunshine  Home,  the  city  paying  the  board  of  those 
who  are  its  charges.  Any  other  blind  children  who  need  care 
and  training  are  taken  into  the  home  upon  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  sum  for  board  and  tuition.  Several  of  the  "  babies  " 
have  been  graduated  from  the  home  to  the  New  York  City  School 
for  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  very  wise  charity,  for  comparatively  few  parents 
of  blind  children  have  the  wisdom  to  train  their  children  when 
young  to  be  as  independent  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  parents 
are  often  very  poor  and  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to 
the  training  of  their  blind  children. 

CHURCH  HOME  FOR   THE   BLIXD. 

The  Church  Home  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1896,  located  at 
550  Washington  avenue,  is  a  permanent  home  for  blind  women. 
This  home  has  accommodations  for  eighteen  inmates.  The  census 
enmnerator  found  sixteen  women  and  one  man,  admitted  because 
he  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the  old  lady  inmates.  It  is  merely 
a  home;  no  trades  are  followed.  The  establishment  was  on  the 
verge  of  financial  ruin,  but  its  care  has  been  lately  assumed 
by  the  Long  Island  Church  Charity  Foundation  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  still  open  to  all  Protestants  and,  under 
some  circumstances,  to  Poman  Catholics. 

THE   IXDUSTRIAL   HOME    FOR   THE  BLIXD. 

At  512  Gates  avenue,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  there  is 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  —  in  reality  a  home  for  men 
only.  This  institution  was  established  October  1,  1893.  It  com- 
bines the  features  of  a  workshop,  a  training  shop,  and  a  home. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-three  inmates,  while  fifteen 
others  live  outside  and  find  work  in  the  shops.  Chair  caning, 
broom  and  mattress  making  are  the  principal  industries.  Two 
seeing  people  are  employed  in  the  factory,  and  three  in  the  home. 
The  superintendent  believes  that  the  blind  workmen  should  live 
apart  from  the  workshop.  The  minimum  wage  earned  by  any 
workman  last  year  was  $13,  and  the  maximum  $400.  The  report 
for  the  year  closing  September  30,  1906,  states  that  20,943  brooms 
were  made,  5,387  chairs  caned,  and  70  mattresses  renovated. 
Wages  paid  to  blind  workmen  amounted  to  $4,808.25. 

The  home  aims  to  furnish  its  inmates  with  constant  industrial 
work,  while  charging  them  nominal  board,  and  to  furnish  work 
to  those  blind  men  who  wish  to  work  there  but  to  live  elsewhere. 
The  industrial  department  pays  its  own  expenses  and  sometimes 
shows  a  profit,  but  the  home  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund 
of  $15,000,  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  special  appeals, 
besides  the  board  paid  by  the  men.  This  is  the  only  industrial 
home  in  the  State  that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 

ST.  Joseph's  blind  asylum. 

There  is  also  in  the  borough  of  Richmond,  that  is,  Staten 
Island,  a  combined  home  and  school  for  blind  girls  and  women 
only,  which  is  known  as  St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  is  located  at  Mt. 
Loretto,  between  Prince's  Bay  and  Pleasant  Plains.  This  home 
is  an  integral  part  of  a  large  orphanage  maintained  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  buildings  for  the  blind  girls  and  women  have 
accommodations  for  one  hundre<i  inmates.  They  were  the  gift 
of  Sister  Anne,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  and  it  is 
her  purpose  to  obtain  sufiicient  contributions  through  private 
Catholic  sources  to  maintain  the  home.  When  visited  by  the 
census  enumerator,  there  were  forty-one  inmates,  twenty-two 
under  twenty  years  of  age  and  nineteen  adults. 

HOME  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  DESTITUTE   BLIND. 

The  largest  private  home  for  the  blind  within  the  State  is 
the  Home  for  the  Belief  of  the  Destitute  Blind  of  New  York 
City,   in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,   at   104th   street  and  Am- 
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sterdam  avenue.  This  home  is  also  the  oldest,  having  been  founded 
in  1868  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  although  it  is  now  entirely 
non-sectarian.  Its  purpose  is  stated  as  being  to  provide  a  home 
for  blind  adults.  It  is  a  home  for  both  men  and  women,  pro- 
viding for  about  fifty  of  each  sex.  It  is  supported  by  an  endow- 
n]cnt  of  $;34T,r)00,  by  annual  subscriptions,  by  donations  and  an 
annual  sale.  What  industries  are  pursued  are  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inmates  and  contribute  nothing  toward  ths  support  of  the 
home. 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION   FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  most  recent  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the 
blind  of  this  State  is  tliat  now  b.ing  done  by  the  jSTew  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  This  association  was  incorporated  in 
April,  1906.  Its  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Committee  for 
Tickets  for  the  Blind,  which  was  organized  in  1903.  It  is  the 
embodiment  in  practical  w^orking  form  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  the  ]\Ii3ses  Winifred  and  Edith  Holt  of  Kew  York 
city.  These  young  women  who  had  studied  the  industrial  and 
educational  work  for  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America  for  five 
years  became  interested  in  the  blind  in  New  York  through  coming 
personally  in  contact  with  them  in  the  distribution  of  free  tickets 
to  those  blind  who  were  suited  to  attend  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainments.  The  association  has  held  two  public  meetings 
at  which  the  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Choate,  Mark  Twain, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  Dr.  Moon,  Mr.  Morford,  and  others.  "  The 
purpose  of  the  association  is  to  improve  and  extend  the  services 
already  being  done  for  the  blind  by  co-operating  with  other 
societies  and  individuals  working  for  them ;  to  aid  in  the  pre- 
vention of  all  forms  of  unnecessary  blindness ;  to  teach  adult  blind 
men  and  women  some  occupation  by  which  they  may  at  least 
become  wage  earners  and  have  a  larger  choice  in  life  than  is 
offered  by  the  State,  in  almshouses  or  in  private  institutions, 
which  necessitate  their  being  separated  from  their  families."  The 
association  has  no  "  wild,  impracticable  idea  that  all  the  blind  are 
suddenly  to  be  transformed  into  self-supporting  citizens."  The 
association  maintains  a  department  for  the  distribution  of  liter- 
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A  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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ature  on  the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness,  and  gives  personal 
advice  on  the  subject  through  its  consulting  oculist. 

It  maintains  a  registration  bureau. —  During  the  past  year  the 
association  has  taken  a  complete  and  accurate  census  of  the  city 
of  ISTew  York.  This  vs^ork  was  well  under  way  when  the  Com- 
mission undertook  its  work  of  making  a  census  of  the  blind  of 
the  State.  For  this  reason  your  Commissioners  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  appoint  Miss  Edith  Holt,  the  recording  secretary  of 
the  association,  director  of  the  census  —  a  burden  she  willingly 
assumed,  though  serving  entirely  without  money  compensation. 
The  Commissioners  adopted  the  card  used  by  the  association  for 
its  census  work  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  save  much  time  in 
their  effort  to  take  the  census,  and  to  much  more  nearly  complete 
the  same  than  would  have  been  possible  had  they  been  obliged 
to  originate  the  machinery  for  the  census  work.  . 

The  association  keeps  Catalogues  containing,  as  far  as  possible, 
particulars  of  all  Institutions  and  Associations  for  the  Blind,  an 
Employment  Catalogue  showing  the  professions  and  needs  of  the 
blind  in  the  city  of  N"ew  York  and  a  small  reference  library  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  for  them  and  their  families. 

Tivo  Ticket  Bureaus  in  Greater  ISTew  York,  in  which  the  associ- 
ation had  its  germs,  still  continue  to  distribute  tickets.  Seven 
ticket  bureaus  —  one  of  them  in  England  —  have  already  sprung 
from  this  parent  bureau,  and  about  five  thousand  tickets  have 
been  given  out  from  the  original  bureau  alone. 

The  association  is  employing  six  blind  and  two  sighted  teachers 
for  Home  Teaching  Worh.  It  has  already  taught,  with  the  help 
of  its  co-operators,  "  reading,  writing,  French,  German,  singing, 
typewriting,  telephone  switch  board  operating,  sewing  by  machine 
and  hand,  knitting,  crocheting  and  lace  making,  and  the  manu- 
facture, by  the  pupils  of  the  Home  Teacher,  of  the  articles  which 
are  later  sold  through  the  association." 

A  Workshop  for  Blind,  Men  at  147  East  Forty-second  street  is 
another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  association.  Here  are  employed 
twenty-two  blind  men  in  the  caning  of  chairs  and  the  making  of 
brooms.  As  the  most  of  these  men  were  previously  unemployed, 
•AW(\  several  of  them  are  now  able  to  earn  a-  fair  daily  wage  —  a 
number  of  them  being  already  self-supporting  —  this  phase  of 
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the  association's  activities  is  seen  to  be  most  important  as  well 
as  very  encouraging  and  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  treble  the  capacity 
of  the  workshop  and  to  open  a  shop  for  blind  women. 

The  Blind  Mens  'Self-improvement  Cluh,  numbering  over  sixty 
blind  men  and  twenty  sighted  associate  members,  meets  fort- 
nightly imder  the  auspices  of  the  association  at  Mott  Memorial 
Hall.     The  Blind  Women's  Club  is  in  process  of  formation. 

Friendly  advice  and  encouragement  are  given  to  the  blind  and 
to  their  families  in  their  o^vn  homes,  or  when  they  call  at  the 
office  of  the  association.  The  organization  helps  to  place  the 
infirm  blind  in  homes  and  hospitals  and  to  put  others  in  touch 
with  individuals  and  associations  who  can  meet  their  needs.  Food, 
clothing  and  other  relief  are  given  at  times  by  the  association, 
which  endeavors  to  prevent  blindness  and  alleviate  its  conse- 
quences, and  to  act  as  a  middleman  and  counselor  to  the  blind 
and  their  families. 

The  association  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Blind  of  the  United  States. 

NUMBER   OF    BLIKD   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  special  report  on  "  The  Blind  and  the  Deaf,"  issued  by 
the  Census  Bureau  in  1906,  based  on  the  census  returns  of  1900, 
shows  that  the  census  enumerators'  original  returns  listed  101,123 
persons  alleged  to  be  blind,  as  defined  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
definition  of  blindness  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report.  This 
list  of  persons  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  correspondence  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  the  returns.  There  were  8,842  persons 
who  replied  that  they  were  not  blind ;  6,544  that  they  were  blind 
only  in  one  eye.  In  19,884  cases  no  replies  were  received.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  35,725  cases  were  eliminated.  This  left 
for  statistical  treatment  64,763,  of  whom  35,645,  or  55  per  cent., 
were  totally  blind;  29,118,  or  45  per  cent.,  were  partially  blind  ; 
37,054,  or  57  2/10  per  cent.,  were  males,  and  27,709,  or  42  8/10 
per  cent.,  females.  The  report  states  that  this  number,  however, 
can  be  considered  only  as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  proportion 
of  the  blind  were  not  located  by  the  enumerators  and,  doubtless, 
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a  considerable  proportion  of  the   19,884  persons  who  failed  to 
return  the  personal  schedules  should  be  included  in  the  total. 

We  believe  that  the  minimum  is  80,000.  If  the  discrepancies, 
found  by  the  Commission  to  exist  between  the  published  returns 
of  the  United  States  census  and  the  numbers  returned  by  the 
specially  trained  and  instructed  enumerators  employed  by  the 
Commission,  hold  good  for  the  entire  country,  the  number  is 
over  100,000. 

PEOVISIONS  FOR  THE   BUND  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  provisions,  public  and  private,  made  in  the  several  States 
and  territories  of  the  Union  for  these  blind  persons,  so  far  as 
known  to  your  Commission,  are  the  following: 

For  blind  minors :  Homes  for  blind  babies,  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  blind. 

For  blind  adults :  Pensions,  homes,  workshops,  industrial 
homes,  home  teaching,  circulating  libraries. 

HOMES  FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 

Homes  for  blind  babies  are  in  every  instance  maintained  by 
private  philanthropy.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  thought  as  to  the  needs  of  blind  children.  So  far 
as  known  to  the  Commission  there  are  but  three  in  existence  — 
the  Sunshine  Home  in  Brooklyn,  the  Connecticut  !N^ursery  for 
Blind  Babies  and  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  As  this 
idea  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  modern  pedagogy,  as  well  as  wise 
philanthropy,  the  movement  to  establish  these  homes  is  likely  to 
"xtend  rapidly  with  corresponding  beneficial  results  to  the  sight- 
less babies. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    YOUNG    BLIND    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Considered  as  to  the  manner  of  management  and  means  of 
support  these  schools  are  either  (a)  State  institutions  managed 
bv  boards  of  trustees  usually  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the 
States,  and  supported  wholly  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  State 
legislatures;  or  (b)  private  institutions  with  boards  of  managers 
organized  as  a  close  corporation,  and  supported  by  funds  secured 
from  investments  of  property  left  as  legacies,  and  by  donations, 
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usually  siippleinented  by  a  per  capita  allowance  by  the  State  for 
all  State  pupils. 

A.      STATES    HAVING    "  DUAL  "    SCHOOLS,    I.    E.,    COMBINED    SCHOOLS 
FOE  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Of  the  first  class  there  are  two  kinds  of  schools.  First,  what 
are  known  as  "  dual "  schools,  or  schools  for  the  blind  and  schools 
for  the  deaf  under  the  management  of  the  same  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  same  superintendent.  Ten  states  maintain  "  dual  " 
schools.  These  are:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Montana,  ITorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington, 
West  Virginia.  Two  others  —  Maryland  and  Tennessee  —  have 
dual  schools  in  their  departments  for  colored  youth  only. 

B.     STATES  HAVING  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  ONLY. 

Twenty-two  states  and  one  territory  maintain  separate  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  youug  blind.  These  states  are:  Ar- 
kansas, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  ISTew  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Wisconsin  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

C.     PRIVATE  SCHOOLS   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

Two  States  —  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  —  depend  en- 
tirely upon  private  schools  within  their  borders  for  the  education 
of  their  blind  children  —  the  former  upon  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston;  the 
latter  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook  and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Pittsburg.  The  State  of  Connecticut  provides  for  the  education 
of  its  blind  children  at  the  Connecticut  School  and  Nursery  for 
the  Blind  at  Hartford ;  for  the  advanced  training  of  such  pupils 
as  show  capacity  for  it,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Of  the  313  blind  children  registered  last  year  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  New  York  State,  157  were  registered  in  the  State 
School  at  Batavia,  and  156  in  the  New  York  City  Institution  for 
the  Blind  — •  a  private  corporation  with  State  aid. 
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states  and  tekritories  having  no  schools. 

Nine  States,  three  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  schools  for  the  blind.  Several  of  these  States,  however, 
make  provisions  for  the  education  of  their  blind  children.  These 
provisions  generally  consist  in  the  placing  of  their  children  in 
some  schools  for  the  blind  in  an  adjacent  State  institution,  upon 
the  payment  of  a  per  capita  amount  required  by  such  institution. 
So  far  as  is  known  to  the  Commission  the  provisions  of  these 
several  States  and  territories  are  as  follows :  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  send  their  blind  children  to 
be  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind;  New  Jersey,  to  the  New  York  City  Institution 
for  the  Blind  or  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Overbrook; 
Delaware,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution;  North  Dakota,  to  the 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind;  Nevada,  to  the  California 
Institution;  Wyoming,  some  to  the  California  School,  some  to 
the  Utah  School,  and  some  to  the  Nebraska  School.  New  Mexico, 
by  the  laws  of  1903,  created  the  New  Mexico  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  this  institution  has  just  been  opened  to  receive  blind 
pupils  from  that  territory. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY,  IN    THESE    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  generally  have  a  literary  department,  a  depart- 
ment of  music,  a  department  of  industrial  education  a;nd  a  de- 
partment of  physical  education.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
literary  department  is  usually  modeled  very  closely  after  the 
course  obtaining  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  in  which  the 
institution  is  located. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  music  varies  from  instruction 
in  the  mere  elements  of  music  to  very  thoroughly  organized  courses 
of  study  and  highly  specialized  instruction  in  the  science  and  art 
of  music. 

Piano  tuning,  broom  making,  mattress  making,  the  recaning 
of  chairs,  hammock  making  and  willow-basket  making  are  the 
chief  industries  taught  to  young  men  in  the  schools;  and  the  re- 
caning of  chairs,  willow-basket  making,  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
knitting  and  crocheting  to  the  young  women. 
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Some  of  the  schools  have  well  equipped  gymnasia,  with  a  com- 
petent instructor  in  charge.  There  is  now  a  quite  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  of  the  importance  to  blind  youth  of  thor- 
ough physical  training,  and  many  schools  still  without  gymnasia 
and  out-of-door  playgrounds  are  asking  that  they  be  provided  with 
better  facilities  for  this  very  important  phase  of  work  in  the 
education  of  the  young  blind. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  admit  only  persons  of  school 
age  —  generally  speaking  between  the  age  limits  of  8  and  21 
years  —  though  some  admit  them  at  5  years  of  age.  They  are 
organized  as  boarding  schools  with  summer  vacations,  during- 
which  the  pupils  return  to  their  homes  or,  in  the  case  of  orphans, 
to  their  legal  guardians,  the  schools  themselves  assuming  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  any  of  the  children  during  such  vaca- 
tion. Board,  tuition,  room  rent  and  laundry  are  usually  fur- 
nished without  expense  to  the  parents,  who  are  naturally  required 
to  clothe  their  children  and  to  pay  their  transportation  to  and 
from  the  school.  This  is  generally  true,  even  of  private  insti- 
tutions. The  theory  underlying  this  practice  is  that  the  State 
owes  it  to  each  child  to  provide,  at  public  expense,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  at  least  a  common-school  education.  This  edu- 
cation can  usually  be  best  and  most  economically  provided  by 
'^'jirolling  blind  children  in  residential  schools. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

So  far  as  the  Commission  has  learned  the  only  systematic  at- 
tempt that  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  educate  blind  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  the  plan  in  operation  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  John  B.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  the  department  for  the 
blind,  writing  the  Commission  regarding  the  system  in  vogue 
there,  says:  "At  present  we  have  twenty-eight  blind  pupils,  five 
in  high  schools,  and  twenty-three  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.  Our  grammar  school  pupils  are  enrolled  in  three  of  the 
regular  public  schools.  In  each  of  these  schools  there  is  a  special 
teacher  for  the  blind.     In  her  room  are  kept  the  maps,  books  and 
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apparatus  needed  by  the  blind  children.  This  room  serves  as  a 
sort  of  headquarters.  Each  pupil  spends  a  portion  of  the  day 
with  the  special  teacher,  but  is  enrolled  in  the  regular  rooms  of 
the  school  and  takes  part  in  the  ordinary  classes.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  special  teacher  to  teach  beginners  to  read  and  write  the 
Braille  system,  and  to  correct  all  papers  written  for  the  room 
teachers  in  Braille.  As  the  blind  children  need  individual  help, 
it  has  been  found  better  to  have  the  construction  work  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  special  teacher  than  to  have  it  done  in  com- 
pany with  the  seeing  children.  Our  work  in  this  line  consists 
chiefly  of  paper  folding,  and  bead  and  raffia  work.  Two  of  our 
boys  are  now  taking  manual  training  work  with  the  regular  class 
of  the  school. 

"  Machinery  has  been  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
a  printer  is  employed  to  print  the  text  books  in  use  in  Chicago. 
We  now  have  on  hand  almost  all  the  text  books  used  in  the  grades, 
and  some  of  the  high  school  books.  American  Braille  is  the  only 
system  used. 

"  Being  supplied  with  text  books  and  the  maps,  our  pupils  find 
it  possible  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  recitations.  They  can 
follow  the  reading  lesson,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  reading  when 
called  upon.  Where  the  lessons  involve  the  examination  of  maps 
or  objects,  the  special  teacher  gives  the  needed  assistance.  Ex- 
aminations and  compositions  are  written  with  the  Braille  slates  or 
the  Braille  typewriter. 

"  For  high  school  work,  no  special  teacher  is  employed,  but  each 
pupil  goes  to  the  high  school  nearest  his  home.  As  supervisor  of 
the  work,  I  visit  the  high  schools  occasionally  and  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  teachers.  Sometimes,  one  of  our  teachers  or  I  will 
help  a  high  school  pupil  at  home  after  school. 

"  We  are  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  work.  We  have  no 
pupil  who  has  begun  at  the  beginning  and  gone  through  high 
school,  but  three  who  took  part  of  their  course  at  the  State  School 
have  graduated  from  Chicago  high  schools  and  are  now  in  college. 

"  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  blind  child 
to  remain  at  home  while  he  is  being  educated.  This  is  not  possi- 
ble in  all  cases.  Where  the  home  falls  below  a  certain  minimum 
of  comfort,  it  is  better  that  the  blind  child  should  have  the  ad- 
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vantages  which  an  institution  can  i^rovide.  However,  we  feel  that 
our  work  is  successful  and  we  hope  it  may  gTow  in  other  cities. 

''  Our  teaching  force  consists  of  the  supervisor,  three  teachers 
and  a  printer.  Other  teachers  will  be  added  as  the  number  of 
pupils  increases. 

'^  Last  December  the  home  teaching  of  the  blind  was  begun  in 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  provides  the  money,  and 
one  of  its  committees  has  supervision  of  the  work.  At  present, 
one  teacher,  who  is  a  blind  young  man,  is  employed.  The  Woman's 
Club  is  planning  to  employ  next  year  a  teacher  to  instruct  both 
men  and  women  in  industrial  lines.  I  presume  the  work  for  the 
adult  blind  will  for  a  year  or  two  be  carried  on  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Woman's  Club.  After  it  is  well  started  they  hope 
it  will  be  assumed  by  the  public  library  or  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation." 

LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

Similar  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
the  city  of  London  for  the  education  of  some  of  the  blind  children 
of  that  city.  The  Commission,  however,  has  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  study  the  system  there  with  sufficient  fullness  to 
make  a  report  on  the  plan  at  this  time. 

BAT  A  VI  A,   NEW  YORK. 

Li  connection  with  the  work  at  Batavia,  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  a  number  of  instances  during  the  past  five  years 
which  have  proven  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  under  certain 
conditions,  for  blind  pupils  to  secure  an  education  in  the  public 
schools.     These  illustrations  will  be  in  point. 

One  young  man,  totally  blind,  while  living  at  the  school  went 
daily  to  the  high  school  in  the  village  to  recite  with  a  class  in 
Greek,  reading  in  this  way  with  the  class  the  Anabasis  and  the 
Iliad.  He  did  work  equal  in  grade  to  that  done  by  the  other 
members  of  the  class,  took  part  in  the  recitations  and  passed  the 
State  examinations  with  a  good  standing. 

BUFFALO,   NEW  YORK. 

A  second  young  man  with  microphthalmic  eyes  registered  in  one 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
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fall  of  1905,  when  repairs  delayed  the  opening  of  the  school.  The 
principal  of  the  high  school,  writing  the  superintendent  at  Ba- 
tavia  later,  said  regarding  his  work,  *'  We  are  delighted  to  have 
him,  and  the  teachers  find  him  a  splendid  inspiration  in  the  class- 
room *  *  *  I  congratulate  you  on  this  splendid  product  of 
your  school." 

KOCHESTER,    NEW    YORK. 

A  third  illustration  is  that  of  a  young  man,  totally  blind,  who 
had  gTaduated  from  the  school  after  having  taken  the  full  college 
preparatory  course  in  Latin  and  two  years  in  German,  but,  de- . 
siring  to  offer  Greek  for  admission  to  college,  as  his  home  was  in 
Rochester  he  was  advised  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school  at 
Batavia  to  register  in  a  high  school  of  that  city.  For  two  years 
he  did  his  work  in  Greek,  advanced  work  in  both  German  and 
English  and,  reviewing  Latin  and  algebra  side  by  side  with  seeing 
pupils,  maintained  a  satisfactory  standing  and  graduated  with 
high  honors.  Such  was  this  young  man's  ability  in  argumentation 
that  as  a  result  of  a  preliminary  competition  he  was  chosen  to  be 
one  of  a  team  of  three  to  represent  his  school  in  its  annual  debate 
with  a  neighboring  high  school. 

RENSSELAER,    NEW    YORK. 

A  fourth  young  man,  likewise  totally  blind,  who  had  nearly 
completed  the  literary  course  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
took  his  final  year  in  the  high  school  at  Rensselaer,  New  York. 
He  also  did  creditable  work,  passing  the  same  state  examinations 
as  his  fellow  pupils  with  sight. 

These  last  two  young  men  matriculated  at  Columbia  University 
last  fall  and  both  are  maintaining  good  standings. 

Two  other  young  men,  both  graduates  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment, are  at  the  present  time  in  college  —  one  being  a  junior  in 
the  University  of  Rochester,  the  other  a  sophomore  in  Syracuse 
University.  Both  are  doing  work  of  a  high  grade,  and  both  are 
helping  pay  their  way  through  college  —  the  former  giving  treat- 
ment in  massage,  the  latter  timing  pianos. 

These  concrete  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
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quite  feasible  for  pupils,  totally  blind,  to  take  a  course  in  bigh 
scbool  and  college  witb  sigbted  pupils. 

In  tbe  ligbt  of  tbese  illustrations  of  tbe  possibilities  for  blind 
pupils  —  wbicb  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  —  your 
Commission  is  of  tbe  opinion  tbat,  in  populous  centers,  tbe  plan 
of  educating  sigbtless  witb  sigbted  pupils  is  entirely  feasible  and, 
in  view  of  tbe  subsequent  necessity  for  tbem  to  pursue  tbeir  life's 
calling  among  sigbted  people,  eminently  practicable  and  exceed- 
ingly desirable. 

Provisions  for  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  United  States. 

Tbe  provisions  for  tbe  adult  blind  in  tbe  United  States  are 
very  meager  indeed.  Sucb  provisions  as  tbere  are,  are  made 
either  (a)  entirely  by  tbe  States  tbemselves;  or  (b)  by  private 
cbarity,  supplemented  by  appropriations  of  public  funds;  or  (c) 
by  private  cbarity  alone. 

(a)  State  Institutions  for  the  Adult  Blind. —  Tbe  States  of 
California,  Illinois,  Micbigan  and  Wisconsin  all  make  annual 
appropriations  for  tbe  maintenance  of  institutions  for  tbeir  adult 
blind,  and  tbe  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Maine  bas  at  its  present 
session  just  appropriated,  fimds  for  tbis  purpose. 

(b)  Private  Institutions  Aided  hy  State  Appropriations. —  In 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  tbere  are  institutions  for  tbe  adult 
blind  wbicb  were  primarily  private  corporations,  but  eacb  of 
wbicb  is  now  to  some  extent  aided  by  public  funds. 

(c)  Institutions  in  tlie   United  States  Maintained  hy  Private 

Charity. 

Outside  of  New  York  State  provisions  are  made  by  private 
cbarity  as  follows : 

In  tbe  District  of  Columbia  at  Wasbington,  (a)  by  tbe  Wasb- 
ing-ton  Home  for  tbe  Blind,  and  (b)  by  tbe  Columbia  Polytecbnic 
Institute  for  tbe  Blind.  In  Indiana,  (c)  by  tbe  Indiana  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Indianapolis.     In  Massacbusetts, 

(d)  by  tbe  Worksbops  for  tbe  Adult  Blind  at  Soutb  Boston.  In 
Missouri,  (e)  by  tbe  Blind  Girls'  Home  at  St.  Louis.  In  New 
Jersey,  (f )  by  tbe  Home  for  tbe  Blind  in  Jersey  City.  In  Penn- 
sylvania,  (g)   by  tbe  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
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Women,  and  (h)  by  The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  —  both  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  Ohio,  (i)  by  the 
Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Mt.  Healthy. 

Pensions  Outside  of  New  Yokk  City. 
Beside  the  pension  system  which  obtains  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  diligent  search  has  revealed  to  your  Commissioners  pension 
systems  in  operation  in  but  two  other  States  of  the  Union  — 
Illinois  and  Ohio. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  in  1903  passed  an  act* 
providing  that  all  blind  men  over  21  years  of  age  and  all  blind 
women  over  18  years  of  age  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  or  the  board  of  supervisors,  receive 
from  the  county  $150  per  annum,  payable  quarterly;  but  the  act 
excepts  from  the  benefits  of  its  provisions  any  person  who  is  a 
charge  of  any  charitable  institution  of  the  State  or  of  any  county 
or  city  thereof,  or  who  has  an  income  of  more  than  $250  per 
annum,  or  who  has  not  resided  within  the  State  continuously  for 
ten  consecutive  years  and  in  his  respective  county  three  years  im- 
mediately before  applying  for  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  by 
the  act. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  board  of  supervisors,  is 
required  to  appoint  a  regular  practicing  physician  as  an  examiner 
of  the  blind,  who  must  keep  an  office  open  in  some  convenient  place 
during  the  first  week  of  each  year  for  examining  the  applicants 
for  the  State's  charity.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine  all  applicants 
and  indorse  on  the  application  a  certificate  showing  that  such  per- 
son is  entitled  to  the  benefit. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  register  the  name, 
address,  number  and  date  of  examination  of  each  applicant  en- 
titled to  receive  the  benefit,  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Janu- 
ary to  certify  to  the  county  commissioners,  or  county  supervisors, 
the  name  and  residence  of  each  applicant.  Whereupon  said  com- 
missioners, or  supervisors,  must  provide  in  the  annual  appropria- 

•  "A  bill  for  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  blind."     House  186  —  43d  Assembly 
ol  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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tion  for  the  payment  quarterly  of  the  pension.  This  pension  is 
then  payable  to  said  person  each  quarter  in  each  year  thereafter 
during  his  life,  provided  he  remain  a  resident  of  this  county. 

OHIO. 

"  In  1904  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  an  act*  pro- 
viding that  all  the  adult  blind  persons  who  had  been  residents  of 
the  State  for  five  years  and  of  the  county  for  one  year,  and  had 
no  property  or  means  with  which  to  support  themselves,  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  $25  per  capita  quarterly 
from  the  county  auditor.  It  is  reported  that  under  this  law  about 
2,800  blind  persons  had  applied  for  and  received  pensions,  when 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  brought  into  question  by  the 
action  of  the  Lucas  county  auditor,  who  refused  to  make  payment 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  money  should  be  paid  was  not  a  public 
purpose  within  the  general  requirements  of  constitutional  law. 

"  The  pith  of  the  court's  argument  is  contained  in  the  following 
quoted  paragraph :  '  If  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  confer  an 
annuity  upon  any  class  of  needy  citizens  is  admitted  upon  the 
ground  that  its  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
a  public  charge,  then  innumerable  classes  may  clamor  for  similar 
bounties,  and  if  not  on  equally  meritorious  grounds,  still  on  a 
ground  that  is  valid  in  the  point  of  law,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  line  could  be  drawn  short  of  an  equal  distribution  of  property,' 

"As  the  decision  does  not  depend  upon  the  particular  wording  of 
the  Ohio  Constitution,  it  furnishes  a  precedent  of  importance  in 
most  of  our  States.  Further,  in  that  this  case  indirectly  discrimi- 
nates between  efforts  which  tend  to  leave  the  blind,  as  they  find 
them,  mere  objects  of  charity,  and  those  which  treat  them  as  re- 
quiring merely  temporary  assistance  to  a  more  independent  condi- 
tion, it  emphasizes  a  vital  distinction  "  —  a  distinction  to  be  recog- 
nized by  those  who  attempt  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  blind 
by  means  of  legislation. 

*  "Abolition  of  Ohio's  Pension  Law,"  by  J.  P.  Draper,  in  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  April,  1907,  pages   12  and  13. 
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The  Massachusetts  Commission  of  1906  in  its  report  said  that 
the  provisions  for  the  granting  of  pensions  existing  in  the  United 
States  had  not  been  extensively  imitated  elsewhere  in  this  country, 
and,  from  such  evidence  as  they  had  been  able  to  gather,  they 
believed  that  they  reflected  a  mistaken  and  ineffective  policy. 

Pensions  in  England. 

A  system  of  pensioning  blind  persons  is  much  more  general 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,*  secretary  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  gives  the  names  of  no  less  than  forty-four  societies  in 
England  and  Wales  that  assist  the  blind  by  way  of  pensions. 

The  Royal  Commission,  in  considering  the  methods  of  adminia 
tering  pensions  in  vogue  in  England  and  Wales  in  1889,  said:t 
"  Evidence  has  been  laid  before  us,  tending  to  the  conclusion  ilial 
the  pensions  are  not  always  administered  to  the  best  advantage ; 
the  persons  who  award  the  pensions  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  training,  aptitude,  and  character  of  the  blind  persons ;  and 
the  result  is  that  pensions  are  often  granted  when  they  would 
have  been  better  withheld,  and  withheld  when  they  might  with 
advantage  have  been  granted,  and  the  pensions  are  often  awarded 
to  those  who  have  the  most  influential  friends  and  are  given  some- 
times by  several  societies  to  the  same  individual,  without  any 
intercommunication  between  the  societies.  Such  interchange  of 
lists  is  carried  out  by  some  of  the  leading  London  charities." 

In  a  recent  article  dealing  with  the  subject  of  provisions  for 
adult  blind  in  England  and  Wales,  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,| 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  report  of  this  Commission,  says : 

"In  another  paragraph  (156),  the  Commissioners  inclined  tc 
the  opinion  that  if  the  funds  now  given  as  pensions  could  be  used 
to  supplement  still  further  the  earnings  of  skillful  workmen,  it 


*  Information  in  regard  to  institutions,  societies  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  Wales.      (Third  edition,  pp.  22-35.) 

t  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
1889,  page  31,  par.   152. 

t  "  Provision  for  the  Aged  by  Means  of  Pensions,  Homes  or  Otherwise,"  by 
W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  in  "  Report  of  Conference  on  Matters  Relating  to  the  Blind,"  held 
in  London,  England,  in  April,  1902. 
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would  be  an  immense  stimulus  to  work,  and  the  pension  would 
be  '  looked  on  as  a  reward  for  industry  rather  than  an  excuse 
for  idleness.'  This,  theoretically,  may  appear  right,  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  is  that  it  would  require  re- 
peated and  even  constant  supervision  and  enquiry  as  to  the  pen- 
sioners' habits,  mode  of  work,  and  amount  of  earnings.  The  Com- 
missioners, in  the  same  paragraph,  say  that,  at  present,  '  'No  super- 
vision is  exercised  to  test  the  way  in  which  the  pensions  are  used 
by  the  recipients.'  The  Gardner's  Trust  does,  every  year,  de- 
mand a  report  on  the  circumstances  of  each  of  the  pensioners ;  on 
their  character  and  position;  but,  as  already  stated,  they  think 
that  a  constant  and  close  supervision  might  be  irritating,  if 
effective,  and  might  possibly  lead  to  concealment,  evasion  or  de- 
ceit. If  the  pensions  are  given  to  the  aged  and  the  infirm  and 
are  refused  to  those  who  are  still  able  to  employ  themselves  in 
the  trade  or  business  which  they  have  learnt,  supervision  ceases 
to  have  very  great  importance,  and  The  Gardner's  Trust  entirely 
endorses  the  discouragement  given  to  a  hope,  unfortunately  enter- 
tained by  many  afflicted  and  indigent  persons,  that  every  blind 
person,  of  whatever  age  or  position  in  life,  should  be  entitled  to 
a  pension.  To  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  such  a  proceeding,  even 
if  funds  were  forthcoming  from  any  source,  public  or  private, 
would  tend  to  remove  the  motive  for  independence,  exertion,  and 
self-help. 

"  With  other  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, The  Gardner  Trustees  are  in  complete  accordance.  Such 
for  instance,  as  the  suggestion  that  Parish  Relief,  unless  given 
just  before  the  application,  or  within  one  year  or  say  two  years 
previously,  should  not  invariably  operate  as  a  disqualification; 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  hard  and  fast  condition  as  to  age ; 
that  the  various  Societies  and  Trusts  should  act  as  a  sort  of  co- 
operation with  each  other,  and  should  keep  registers  and  lists  of 
successful  applicants,  as  The  Gardner's  Trust  does,  for  mutual  in- 
formation ;  and  that  the  recipient  should  not  be  paid  the  lump 
sum  quarterly,  but  be  paid  fortnightly  or  monthly  by  the  clergy- 
man, the  magistrate,  or  the  secretary  to  any  local  society." 

Speaking  recently  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  pension 
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system  administered  by  Tlie  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  said  :* 

"As  a  general  rule,  subject  to  relaxation  in  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional cases,  it  may  be  said  that  pensions  should  not  be  granted  to 
minors  or  adults,  or  to  a  numerous  class  of  persons  who  are  not 
only  not  disqualified  from  using  their  other  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch,  but  who  on  every  ground,  of  the  relief  of  the  individual  and 
of  general  policy,  ought  to  be  taught  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the 
exercise  of  a  trade,  a  profession,  or  a  technical  art.  It  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  up  to  middle  age,  persons  suddenly  deprived  of 
sight,  if  they  have  no  turn  for  music,  may  learn  basket  or  brush 
making,  or  even  the  humbler  trade  of  chair  caning  or  wood  chop- 
ping, and  with  ordinary  intelligence  may  become  fairly  familiar 
with  standard  works  in  the  Braille  or  Moon  type.  ISTor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  under  a  merciful  and  mysterious  dispensation  of 
Providence,  deprivation  of  the  blessing  of  sight  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  a  greater  receptivity  of  sounds  and  voices,  and  by 
greater  sensitiveness  of  touch.  I  may  add  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject that  although  a  pension  may  be  given,  not  because  a  blind  per- 
son has  merited  one  by  work  done,  but  because  it  may  be  difficult 
and  even  impossible  to  hit  on  anything  they  can  do,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  a  pensioner 
from  sitting  down  in  the  security  of  an  annual  gratuity  and  refus- 
ing to  attempt  even  the  lightest  work,  and  to  discharge  the  most 
ordinary  domestic  and  social  functions.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  one  of  a  family  may  be 
the  means  of  lightening  the  burden  of  the  sighted  wife  or  relation, 
and  may  have  a  good  effect  independent  of  the  one  individual  to 
whom  it  is  granted.  The  yearly  pensions  of  The  Gardner's  Trust 
are  £20,  £15,  and  £10  in  amount;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  on 
the  lowest  scale  they  do  relieve  the  householder  from  perpetual 
anxiety  about  the  payment  of  rent  and  the  fear  of  a  disturbance. 
They  do  not  enable  the  holder  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for 
exertion,  or  the  sighted  members  of  a  household  to  cease  work,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  pensioner,  male  or  female, 
may  still  continue  to  practice  those  customary  quiet  occupations 

* "  Eeport  of  Conference  on  Matters  Relating  to  the  Blind,"  London, 
Eiigland,  in  April,   1902,  p.   167   et  seq. 
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which  relieve  the  dullness  of  existence  and  pass  the  tedious  hours 
away." 

Mr.  Seton-Karr,  in  order  to  show  how  the  system  employed  by 
The  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  actually  works,  classifies  the 
pensioners  under  three  heads,  giving  concrete  illustrations  under 
each  class  which,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  we 
quote : 

"Class  I.  comprises  those  blind  persons  who  have  become  afflicted 
at  a  rather  late  period  of  life,  alid  who,  from  age  or  infirmity  are 
obviously  incapable  of  being  taught  in  any  Institution  or  under  any 
scheme  of  Instruction.  Class  II.  refers  to  cases  the  very  opposite 
to  ISTo.  I. ;  that  is  to  persons  for  whom  application  for  this 
mode  of  relief  should  not  have  been  made  at  all,  and  to  whom  the 
grant  of  a  pension  would,  most  likely,  be  an  injurious  and  ill- 
directed  form  of  benevolence.  This  class  should  be  taught,  as  an 
expert  has  put  it,  ^  to  know  how  to  be  blind  and  what  to  do.'  Class 
III.  contains  cases  half-way  between  W'o.  I.  and  ISTo.  II.,  such  as 
require  the  greatest  amount  of  care,  thought,  and  circumspection, 
and  in  which  if  a  pension  is  given,  it  can  only  be  as  a  last  resource, 
when  all  other  suggestions  and  recommendations  have  been  found 
impolitic,  useless,  or  injurious. 

"  In  the  first  category  are  the  following  cases :" 

First:  "  That  of  a  man  nearly  sixty  years  of  age ;  he  was  a  gate- 
keeper on  the  Great  Western  Railway  on  21/ —  a  week,  till  blind- 
ness came  on  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  he  lost  his 
situation.  His  wife  was  earning  about  10/ —  a  week  as  laimdress, 
and  a  daughter  was  a  general  servant  on  £14  a  year.  Eventually 
his  wife  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  daughter  was  obliged 
to  give  up  service  and  come  home  to  look  after  her  parents.  Hus- 
band and  wife  had  both  belonged  to  clubs,  but  after  a  time,  under 
the  rules,  the  allowances  ceased.  We  felt  that  the  only  help  pos- 
sible in  such  straits  was  a  pension  of  £10  a  year." 

Second :  "  That  of  a  tailor  aged  seventy,  who  belonged  to  the 
Amalgamated  Tailors'  Society,  Hearts  of  Oak,  and  had  saved  £220, 
on  which  he  lived  for  some  time;  he  bore  an  excellent  character, 
had  no  relations,  but  was  supported  by  a  friend  not  much  older 
than  himself  who  was  living  on  an  annuity.  Here,  again,  blind- 
ness prevented  him  from  following  his  accustomed  trade,  and  age 
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prevented  him  from  learning  any  other  work.     A  pension  of  £10 
a  year  seemed  the  only  way  of  helping  him." 

Third:  ''A  woman  of  seventy-three,  went  blind  from  the  shock 
of  a  fire  in  which  her  husband  perished,  and  all  her  goods  and 
premises  were  destroyed.  She  had  kept  a  shop  for  thirty-five  years 
and  bore  a  high  character.  She  had  no  children,  and  was  living 
on  her  diminishing  savings.  It  would  have  been  very  hazardous 
to  find  her  capital  to  start  another  shop.  A  pension  of  £10  was 
allotted." 

"  In  the  second  category  of  these  cases,  the  very  ground  on  which 
an  application  was  sometimes  made,  that  if  a  pension  were  granted, 
the  other  relief  might  cease,  seemed  a  very  good  reason  for  re- 
fusal." 

First :  "A  man  aged  forty  was  supported  by : — 

(1).  His  wife  who  did  washing  and  took  in  lodgers. 

( 2  ) .  A  son  who  contributed  8/ —  a  week. 

(3).  A  daughter  who  contributed  6/ —  a  week. 

(4).  A  small  sum  from  the  indigent  blind  society. 

(5.)   Aid  from  the  parish  '  outdoor  relief.'  " 
"  It  did  not  seem  a  case  where  the  Committee  could  have  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  withholding  of  a  pension." 

Second:  "A  woman  aged  thirty-seven.  She  could  do  plain 
needle-work.  A  pension  was  applied  for  and  refused,  but  the 
Trust  offered  to  send  her  free  to  an  Institution  for  the  training  of 
the  blind.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  for  two  years  she  has 
made  a  satisfactory  progress  there.  No  relations,  except  a  brother 
serving  in  South  Africa." 

Third :  "  Widower,  with  two  sons.  One  of  them  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old  and  married,  and  earned  about  17/- — -a  week;  the 
other,  a  tailor,  not  married,  had  £1  a  week.  The  two  sons  between 
them  paid  their  father's  rent,  and  he  had  a  pension  from  the 
Clothworkers  Society  and  help  from  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  had 
saved  nothing  when  in  receipt  of  very  good  wages.  It  seemed  that 
this  was  just  the  case  in  which  the  sons  and  two  daughters  might 
fairly  be  left  to  support  their  father,  and  that  the  grant  of  a  pension 
might  simply  have  the  effect  of  stopping  or  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  children's  support." 
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Fourth :  "A  man  over  fifty ;  had  parish  relief,  and  added  to  this, 
played  music  and  sang  in  the  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  Trust  not  to  assist  itinerant  musicians,  who 
frequent  public-houses,  and  loaf  in  public  places." 

"  The  two  classes  described  and  particularised  above  are,  it  may 
be  said,  divided  by  clear  lines.  Those  in  the  first  category  could 
not,  if  worthy  of  any  help,  have  been  assisted  in  any  other  way; 
they  either  deserved  pensions  or  they  deserved  nothing.  Tor  most 
of  those  in  the  second  category,  no  claim  to  pension  should  have 
been  made,  but  some  were  thought  capable  of  making  some  effort 
for  themselves,  and  they  were  shown  how  they  might  attain  this 
end.  But  between  these  two  classes  there  is  a  third  class,  which 
may  be  described  as  on  the  border  line ;  and  which,  as  already  said, 
required  closer  investigation  and  more  careful  treatment  than  the 
other  two." 

First :  "A  woman  who  had  been  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  Blind 
Institution  of  a  manufacturing  town,  and  had  saved  some  money, 
which  was  spent,  owing  to  the  long  illness  of  her  husband.  She 
had  two  grown-up  sons,  who,  it  was  thought,  might  have  been  fairly 
expected  to  contribute  to  their  mother's  support.  But  it  transpired 
that  the  elder  was  consumptive,  and  had  ceased  to  earn  anything, 
and  the  second  son  was  a  clerk  in  the  Goods  Department  of  a  Rail- 
way, on  some  13/ —  or  14/ —  a  week.  It  was  shown  further  that, 
owing  to  failing  health,  the  candidate  could  no  longer  earn  her 
livelihood  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  local  Institution  promised  the  sum 
of  £5  a  year,  a  pension  of  £10  was  gTanted  from  The  Gardner's 
Trust.  The  case  was  moreover  well  known  to  the  Vicar  of  the 
Parish." 

Second:  "A  quarryman,  fifty  years  old,  was  earning  30/ —  a 
week.  He  lost  his  sight  by  an  explosion,  but  was  able  to  play  the 
organ  on  Sundays  in  Church,  for  £5  a  year.  He  was  not  suited 
for  any  other  work  or  trade.  It  is  admitted  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  three  gro^vn-up  daughters,  two  of  whom  lived  with  their 
parents  and  helped  in  laundry  work.  The  applicant  belonged  to 
a  Club,  which  made  him  a  grant  of  £19  after  his  accident.  Then, 
it  was  shown  conclusively,  after  much  correspondence  that,  while 
his  wife  and  daughters  were  struggling  and  doing  their  best  to 
keep  the  home  together,  a  pension  would  make  all  the  difference 
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This   barber    has    all    the   work    he    can    do   shaving.      He    does    not    attempt 
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between  the  feeling  that,  come  what  might,  they  would  have  a 
house  over  their  lieaJs,  and  a  perpetual  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet.    A  pension  of  £10  secured  this  desirable  result." 

Third :  "  The  last  case,  was  that  of  a  widow  aged  forty-four, 
without  a  child,  who  had  lived  by  journalism,  earning  about  a 
guinea  a  week.  Her  loss  of  sight  was  simply  due  to  overwork  in 
reading  and  writing.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army,  who  got  into  trouble  and  had  been  dead  some  years.  In 
this  case,  after  much  correspondence  with  gentlemen  and  ladies 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts,  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that 
there  was  any  way  of  helping  a  deserving  widow,  not  very  old, 
blind,  crippled,  and  partly  paralysed,  except  by  pension.  She 
could  no  longer  use  the  pen  or  do  skilled  needle  work." 

But  the  pension  system  so  largely  in  vogue  in  England  is  evi- 
dently not  believed,  by  all  close  students  of  the  results  of  this 
system  there,  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  indigent  adult 
blind.  "  State  aid,"  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,*  "  in  the  form 
of  government  pension  is  a  veritable  '  will  o'  the  wisp  '  held  out 
by  a  certain  section  of  so-called  friends  of  the  blind,  but  the  case 
which  these  people  make  out  is  a  very  hollow  one.  A  man,  because 
he  is  blind,  has  no  more  claim  on  the  state  for  a  pension  than 
another  man  who  is  a  cripple." 

Homes  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 

washington  home  for  the  blind. 

This  little  home  for  the  blind  is  located  at  915  E  St.,  IST.  W., 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia t  was  organized  in  December, 
1897,  and  incorporated  in  April,  1899.  Its  object,  as  stated  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation,  was,  "  To  establish  a  non-sectarian 
home  for  the  blind  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  said  District. 

"  To  promote  the  educational  and  industrial  training  of  the 
blind,  to  aid  the  needy,  dependent  blind,  and  to  help  them  to 
become  self-supporting." 


*  "  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  Superin- 
tendent Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,   Manchester,   Eng. 

•j-  The  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  report  for 
1905-06,  Home  for  the  Blind,  915  E  St.,  N.  W. 
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In  October,  1899,  the  home  was  given  to  the  association  upon 
condition  that  the  first  mortgage  of  $4,500  upon  the  property  be 
paid  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  gift.  This  house,  large, 
roomy,  and  comfortable,  was  originally  well  built  and  handsomely 
finished  inside,  being  evidently  a  private  dwelling  of  some  im- 
portance. It  has  been  furnished  complete  throughout,  by  dona- 
tions from  various  sources. 

"  There  is  a  workshop  in  the  rear,  heated,  lighted,  and  reason- 
ably well  equipped,  where  the  men  cane  chairs  and  make  brooms 
and  mattresses.  There  are  usually  five  blind  men  at  work.  Of 
these,  two  come  in  from  outside  for  day's  work.  The  shop  pays 
for  itself  in  material  used  and  in  wages  for  the  men,  each  man 
getting  a  per  cent  of  the  profit  of  his  work,  the  rest  going  to  the 
Home.  Although  the  men  work  at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  their 
blindness  and  to  the  fact  that  much  of  such  work  as  they  can  do  is 
superseded  by  outside  skilled  labor  and  by  machine  work,  they 
nevertheless  show  surprisingly  good  results  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  money  returns  to  the  Home.  The  amount  contributed  to  its 
treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  from  the  workshops  was 
$262.85. 

"  The  women  do  such  work  as  they  are  capable  of,  and  for 
which  there  is  a  sale,  as  knitting  shawls,  slippers,  and  wash 
cloths,  making  bags  and  aprons,  and,  out  of  their  limited  resources, 
take  great  pride  in  contributing  whatever  is  possible  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Home." 

The  income  of  the  Association  is  derived  from  entertainments, 
membership  fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  with  a  per  capita 
allowance  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  each  month  for  five 
inmates.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the 
Home  has  but  a  small  endowment  fund  of  $17,000.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1906,  there  were  nine  inmates.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  were  $4,292.61;  the  disburse- 
ments, $3,754.33.  Over  $1,700  of  this  amount  was  for  interest 
payments  and  payments  on  the  principal.  The  daily  average 
number  of  inmates  during  1906  was  eleven,  the  highest  number 
at  any  one  time  thirteen,  the  lowest  nine.  The  normal  capacity 
of  the  institution  is  twenty. 
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BLIND  girls'    home. 

There  has  recently  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  that 
there  is  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  1214  North  Gar- 
rison avenue,  a  Blind  Girls'  Home,  but  the  only  information  that 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  regarding  it  is  from  the  list  in  Benev- 
olent Institutions,  issued  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in 
1904.  This  home  was  founded  in  1898  as  a  permanent  home  for 
adult  female  blind.  It  is  supervised  and  maintained  by  the 
Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1904,  there  were  thirty  inmates  and  five  paid  employees. 
The  total  cost  of  maintenance  in  1903  was  $2,747,  $192  being  in- 
come from  pay  inmates. 

JERSEY   CITY   HOME   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

There  is  at  537  Pavonia  avenue  in  Jersey  City,  'N.  J.,  a  home 
for  the  blind  which  w-as  founded  in  1890  as  a  permanent  home 
for  blind  adults  and  children.  It  is  supervised  and  maintained 
by  the  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph  of  Peace.  On  January  1,  1904,  there 
were  fifty  inmates  and  eight  paid  employees.-  The  total  cost  of 
maintenance  in  1903  was  $10,000,  $1,200  being  income  from  pay 
inmates.  N"o  reports  have  been  received  from  this  institution, 
and  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  secure  no  fuller  information 
regarding  it. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOME   FOR  BLIND  WOMEN. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  situated 
at  3827  Powelton  avenue,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was 
founded  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  permanent  home 
for  blind  w^omen.  The  home  is  a  private  corporation.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  seventy-two  inmates,  and  fourteen  paid  em- 
ployees are  required  for  the  management  of  the  home.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  maintenance  in  1902  was  $12,547.99.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  of  1903  visited  this  home  and  found 
at  that  time  that  it  was  maintaining  about  forty  working  women 
and  twenty  who  had  become  too  old  to  work.  IsTo  one  is  received 
who  is  not  in  good  health  or  who  is  above  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Knitting,  crocheting,  chair  caning  and  basket  work  are  pursued 
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by  the  women  for  the  most  part  for  purposes  of  Ojccupation,  al- 
though the  larger  proportion  of  the  articles  made  are  sold. 

CLOVERNOOK    HOME    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  home  of  the  Gary  sisters  at  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  through  the  generosity  of  citizens  of 
that  city  and  a  few  friends  from  other  cities,  was  in  1903,  incor- 
porated as  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  object  of 
the  institution  is  to  provide  an  industrial  home  for  blind  adults. 
It  is  at  present  maintained  by  a  private  corporation.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  eleven  inmates.  These  women  employ 
their  time  in  making  baskets,  trays,  etc.,  of  raffia,  and  crocheting 
and  knitting,  making  rag  rugs,  and  piecing  quilts.  As  the  mini- 
mum amount  earned  by  any  of  these  women  last  year  was  $9.66 
and  the  maximum  $47.36,  it  appears  that  this  institution  cannot 
be  very  nearly  self-supporting,  and  the  officers  state  that  the  annual 
deficit  is  about  one-half  their  expenses.  From  their  report  for 
the  year  ending  May  8,  1906,  we  learn  that  there  are  four  per- 
sons employed  in  or  about  the  home,  matron,  cook,  laundress  and 
gardener.  These  employees  were  paid  $1,074.15  for  the  year. 
The  other  current  expenses  amounted  to  $1,165.99.  Three  thou- 
sand and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  ten  cents  were  received  from  dona- 
tions, $239.49  from  sale  of  work  of  inmates,-  $249.29  from  sales 
of  broom  shop,  and  $357.50  from  pensions  of  inmates,  the  total 
receipts  for  all  sources  being  $5,521.90.  As  the  disbursements 
were  less  than  one-half  this  amount  considerable  of  the  receipts 
was  invested  in  dividend  paying  stocks. 

One  blind  man  has  a  little  shop  on  the  grounds  built  for  him 
by  the  donor  of  the  home  in  which  he  not  only  makes  his  brooms, 
but  also  sleeps.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  clear  from  the 
sale  of  his  brooms  in  one  year  is  a  very  good  showing.  The  man- 
agers in  their  report  say :  '^  This  little  Home  is  but  a  beginning  of 
what  we  hope  some  day  may  be  a  large  industrial  home  where 
both  blind  men  and  women  may  be  employed  at  every  industry 
possible  for  them,  in  this  way  enabling  them  to  support  them- 
selves, which  is  the  only  true  way  of  making  them  happy.  Tn 
order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  buildings,  including 


Cix)VEBNOOK  Home  fob  the  Bund. 


PiCMC  Day  for  the  Blind  Children  at  C'lovernook. 


The  Clovernook  Broom-maker. 
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various  workshops.     There  is  ample  ground  on  which  to  build,  as 
the  lot  consists  of  twentj-six  acres." 

The  problem  of  providing  work  for  blind  women  is  recognized 
by  all  who  have  given  any  thought  to  this  question,  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  connected  with  the  whole  matter.  There  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  almost  all  authorities  with  whom  we  have  con- 
ferred that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  con- 
gregating of  the  blind  as  a  class  in  special  homes  or  institutions 
intended  especially  for  them,  particularly  in  anything  like  a  large 
home.  The  ISTew  York  Association  has  secured  permission  for 
them  to  be  admitted  into  model  lodgings  for  seeing  girls.  This, 
we  believe  to  be  a  better  plan,  and  one  not  without  its  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  young  women  with  sight.  The  most  serious  diffi- 
culty in  New  York  is  to  secure  proper  guides  at  reasonable  rates. 

WORKSHOPS    FOR   THE   BLIND. 

By  this  term  we  mean  a  shop  where  blind  workmen  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day,  but  without  any  provision  for  their  hous- 
ing outside  of  working  hours. 

Workshops  are  very  much  more  general  in  Europe  than  in  this 
country.  Sometimes  they  are  to  be  found,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, attached  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  In  England  and  Wales, 
there  were  in  1903,  forty-three  such  establishments,  nine  of  which 
were  attached  to  schools,  the  rest  being  separate  establishments. 
Mlany  of  these  employ  men  and  women,  some  of  them  only  those 
of  the  one  sex.  A  few  of  them  are  workshops,  pure  and  simple, 
but  the  majority  receive  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
a  trade. 

MASSACHUSETTS    WORKSHOP    FOR    THE    ADULT   BLIND. 

So  far  as  your  Commission  is  informed  there  is  no  "  work- 
shop "  in  this  country  where  an  apprentice  cannot  learn  a  trade 
at  which  he  may  later  be  employed.  The  oldest  workshop  in  this 
country  known  to  your  Commissioners  is  one  situated  at  South 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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In  the  last  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  the  trustees  state  that  nearly  a 
score  of  sightless,  deserving  workers  have  been  given  steady  em- 
ployment in  this  shop  and  $6,509.63  has  been  paid  to  them  in 
wages  during  the  year.  They  call  attention  to  the  efficient  work 
of  the  manager  of  the  shop  who  has,  during  the  twenty  years  in 
which  he  has  acted  as  its  manager,  more  than  doubled  the  amount 
of  their  annual  wage  receipts.  They  then  state  that  there  is  room 
in  their  shop  "  for  many  more  workers  than  are  employed  at 
present,  if  the  work  could  be  found  for  them  to  do ;  the  youth  in 
our  school  are  being  trained  to  the  work ;  the  nonresident  workers 
could  send  many  more  articles ;  the  state  teachers  of  the  adult 
blind  are  training  still  others  to  work  with  their  hands.  All  of 
these,  in  our  schoolrooms  or  in  their  homes  by  special  teachers, 
or  of  their  own  established  characters  before  misfortune  over- 
took them,  have  been  schooled  to  independence;  and  they  ask 
only  a  man's  right  to  a  man's  work,  and  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  as  other  men,  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  self-respect.  Your 
alms  cannot  help  them;  but  whenever  your  chairs  need  reseating, 
your  mattresses  or  pillows  need  attention,  or  you  require  new 
ones,  or  you  need  any  of  the  articles  made  by  the  sightless  women, 
call  at  our  store,  telephone  or  write  to  our  workshop,  and  help 
this  work  and  these  workers  in  the  best  possible  way,  without  ex- 
pense to  yourself. 

"  The  work  done  in  our  shop  is  of  the  best  class,  and  the  articles 
for  sale  in  our  store  are  exactly  as  represented  and  the  prices  are 
lower  than  charged  elsewhere,  for  goods  of  the  same  quality." 

COLUMBIA  POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  is  situated  at  1808  IT 
street,  IST.  W.,  in  the  city  of  "Washington,  D.  C.  This  institute 
was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  1903,  but  the 
present  Commission  has  been  unable  to  secure  any  supplementary 
information  in  relation  thereto.  The  institute  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Cleaveland,  who  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford. 
In-  1903  this  institute  was  merely  a  printing  establishment,  con- 
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ducted  almost  entirely  by  blind  persons.  "  In  this  respect  it  only 
emphasizes  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  trades  already  followed 
at  the  Hartford  Institution.  *  *  *  But  by  the  introduction 
of  a  simplex  typesetter,  which  even  when  it  is  used  by  the  sighted 
requires  the  services  of  two  persons  —  one  for  the  keys  and  one 
to  justify  the  type  lines  —  he  has  rendered  it  possible,  as  this 
latter  person  can  also  read  copy  while  a  blind  operator  plays 
the  keys,  to  employ  no  extra  hand  to  read  copy,  while  at  the 
same  time  much  more  work  is  done  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  two  compositors.  But  although  Mr.  Cleaveland's  present  plant 
is  very  small,  employing  about  a  dozen  blind  persons,  and  is  also 
limited  almost  entirely  to  a  single  trade,  his  plans,  if  he  can  obtain 
the  congressional  aid  which  he  has  been  expecting  and  which  he 
still  expects,  seem  very  good.  It  is  his  hope  to  found  an  extensive 
institution  or  plant  in  which  he  can  employ  blind  men  and  women 
upon  the  same  condition  as  if  they  possessed  their  sight,  offering 
them  a  variety  of  trades  and  compelling  them  to  find  their  own 
boarding  quarters  like  the  sighted." 

THE    INDIANA    INDUSTRIAL.    HOME    FOR    BLIND    MEN. 

The  Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men,  situated  at  114fi 
West  27th  street,  Indianapolis,  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  home,  but  a  hona  fide  workshop.  The  Superintendent, 
Mr.  C.  S.  McGiffin,  states  that  when  the  articles  of  incorporation 
were  first  filed  in  1899  they  did  not  know  at  that  time  but  they 
might  make  it  a  home.  But  experience  has  convinced  them  that 
they  can  be  more  successful  and  enable  their  workmen  to  be  more 
self-reliant  by  operating  it  as  a  workshop.  The  institution  was 
opened  in  March,  1900,  with  four  blind  workmen;  at  the  present 
time  there  are  eighteen  on  the  pay-roll.  The  minimum  annual 
wage  earned  by  any  workman  last  year  was  $148.08 ;  the  maxi- 
mum, $310.09.  The  workmen  are  paid  wages  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  work  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port themselves  either  in  their  homes  or  their  boarding  places. 
In  this  way  the  superintendent  says  he  hopes  to  place  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  an  equality  with  those  who  are  not  deprived 
of  their  sight.  The  institution  is  a  broom  factory,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  brooms  are  manufactured.  The  superintendent  says 
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that  tliej  have  been  unable  so  far  to  find  any  other  line  of  industry 
at  which  they  can  work  with  nearly  as  much  success  as  they  can 
at  the  making  of  brooms.  During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1903, 
they  completed  and  sold  nearly  40,000  brooms,  paying  blind  men 
wages  amounting  to  $2,500.  That  year. their  books  showed  a 
deficit  of  only  $62.  The  ground  on  which  the  factory  is  located 
was  donated,  as  was  also  the  $3,500  for  purchasing  and  equipping 
the  factory.  For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1906,  the  deficit  was 
$895.26. 

Mr.  McGifiin  believes  that,  where  the  institution  for  the  adult 
blind  is  merely  a  workshop,  two  or  more  smaller  ones  may  be 
operated  more  successfully  than  one  large  institution,  because 
the  smaller  institution  does  not  colonize  so  many  blind  people  in 
one  community  and  the  output  can  be  sold  at  a  greater  profit. 

WISCONSIN    WORKSHOP    FOR   THE   BLIND. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  so  far  most  successful  experi- 
ments in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  question  of  how  best  to  aid 
the  adult  blind  is  that  which  has  been  conducted  since  December, 
1903,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Oscar  Kiistermann.  Mr.  Kiistermann*  says:  "After  the 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  during  its  session  of  1903,  had  wisely 
provided  for  a  workshop  in  which  the  adult  blind  of  our  state 
w^ere  given  a  chance  to  become  self-supporting  and  to  earn  their 
0A\Ti  livelihood,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  branch  of  industry, 
what  trade  would  bring  the  best  results.  Broom  making  was  not 
considered  because  the  competition  in  this  line  was  too  great 
and  the  margin  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  Mattress  viaking  was 
thought  of,  but  when  it  was  ascertained  that  machinery  is  now 
largely  employed  in  this  line,  and  prices  materially  reduced  in 
consequence,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  idea  would  also 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Chair  caning  w^as  not  considered  a  trade. 
Looking  over  the  reports  of  foreign  institutions  for  the  blind,  we 
found  that,  of  all  the  lines  in  which  the  blind  were  employed, 
none  promised  better  results  than  the  manufacture  of  willow  ware. 


*  "  Willow  work  as  a  trade  for  the  blind,"  by  Supt.  Oscar  Kiistermann,  Re- 
port of  the  Saginaw  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  its  8th  annual  convention,  August,  1905. 
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No.  122  —  Willow  Bal)v  Bed.  Made  of  Select  Willow.  Willow  Bottom. 
Size  l_8ize,  1  ft.' 10  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.;  Head  End,  24  in.  High;  Foot 
End,  17  in.  High.  Price,  $20.  Size  2  —  Size,  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.;  Head 
End,  24  in.  High;  Foot  End,  17  in.  High.  Price,  $24.  Size  3  —  Size,  2  ft. 
2  in.  by  4  ft.  2  in.;  Head  End.  24  in.  High;  Foot  End,  17  in.  High. 
Price,  $28.  Moss  Mattress  to  Fit,  $3.50 ;  Hair  Mattress  to  Fit,  $5.  Special 
Sizes  Made  to  Order.     Beds  Trimmed  to  Order.    Price  on  Application. 
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When  our  shop  was  opened  in  December,  1903,  we  started  with 
four  apprentices,  and  since  then  have  had  thirty-nine  blind  men 
on  our  pay-roll.  A  few  of  them  left  soon  after  entering,  because 
idleness  or  the  following  of  some  other  occupation  was  given  the 
preference.  The  great  majority  of  our  w^orkmen  remain,  are 
happy  and  contented,  and  glad  of  the  chance  to  earn  their  own 
living  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  work.  On  entering  the  work- 
shop the  first  work  taught  our  men  is  the  making  of  doll  buggies. 
This  enables  them  to  learn  the  setting  up  of  willows,  the  fitching 
of  reed  and  the  different  closings  of  the  rims,  all  work  which  is 
the  foundation  of  basket  making.  The  first  day  of  work  on  the 
buggies  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  men,  some  succeeding 
in  making  four  to  five  buggies  a  day,  while  others  less  apt,  make 
from  one  to  two.  The  amount  allowed  for  each  buggy  is  2c 
net.  In  this  way  the  first  week's  earnings  vary  from  30c  to  60c. 
In  the  course  of  one  or  two  months  the  men  are  able  to  make  ten 
to  twenty  buggies  a  day,  their  earnings  being  from  $1.20  to  $2.40 
a  week.  After  becoming  experienced  in  the  making  of  doll  bug- 
gies our  men  are  put  to  work  on  plain  baskets,  an  employment 
which  is  more  remunerative.  In  course  of  time  their  work  in- 
cludes clothes  baskets,  hampers,  office  baskets  and  all  kinds  of 
specialties.  All  of  our  workmen  are  taught  from  the  beginning 
that  all  work  must  be  well  made. 

"  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  our  men  for  the  first  six 
months  were  $2.32  ;  for  the  next  six  months,  $2.73  ;  and  for  the  last 
six  months,  $4.20.  The  weekly  average  of  six  of  our  best  workers 
is  $6.12,  and  the  highest  amount  earned  in  one  week  by  any 
one  in  our  shop  was  $10.30.  The  earnings  of  the  men  consist  of 
the  diifercnce  between  the  cost  of  material  and  the  selling  price  of 
the  finished  product." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Klistermann,  our  Commission  has 
been  furnished  with  an  advance  typewritten  copy  of  the  report, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  printer,  covering  the  biennial  period 
ending  June  30,  1906. 

A  statutory  provision  recently  enacted  authorizes  the  State 
Board  of  Control  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $75  to  defray  the  expense 
of  transportation,  board  and  lodging  during  the  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship of  every  blind  adult  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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opportunities  offered  at  the  workshop.  Mr.  Kiistermann  says  that 
several,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  are  now  self-supporting 
and  have  ceased  to  be  a  burden  in  their  respective  counties. 

This  workshop  now  gives  employment  to  twenty-five  blind  men, 
whose  weekly  earnings  vary  from  $2  to  $10,  a  total  weekly  average 
for  all  employed  of  $4.8675  —  a  marked  advancement  over  the 
earnings  of  the  first  year  of  the  workshop's  existence.  This  ad- 
vancement is  apparently  due  to  two  causes.  Greater  skill  of  the 
artisans  in  their  respective  lines  of  work ;  and  the  decrease  in  the 
price  of  the  working  material.  During  the  early  part  of  the  ex- 
periment the  workshop  was  obliged  to  purchase  its  willow  in  foreign 
markets,  while  a  fair  amount  can  now  be  procured  in  this  country. 
The  State  has  made  provision  whereby  several  of  its  institutions 
are  devoting  some  time  to  the  raising  of  willow  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the  workshop  with  its  product.  Last  year  the 
workshop  was  provided  at  a  very  reasonable  price  with  seven  tons 
of  willow  raised  on  fifteen  acres  planted  with  the  same.  Mr. 
Kiistemiann  urges  that  a  still  greater  area  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  so  that  eventually  all  of  the  material  required  may  be 
procured  through  this  source.  He  states  that  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  European  willow  and  that  grown  at  the  State  institutions 
is  so  great  that  by  using  the  latter,  the  earnings  of  blind  artisans 
will  increase  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kiistermann  then  observes  that  from  personal  observations 
and  from  reports  of  different  workshops  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  in  vogue 
in  Wisconsin,  "  furnishing  the  workshop  with  all  necessary  tools, 
machinery,  installing  as  instructors  men  who  are  not  blind,  and  a 
manager  to  purchase  the  material  and  to  dispose  of  the  finished 
product  is  the  only  correct  one."  He  is,  therefore,  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  organization  of  a  home  in  connection  with  a  workshop 
because  he  believes  that  the  lazy  as  well  as  the  diligent  in  stich 
cases  are  treated  alike ;  that  such  conditions  have  a  detrimental  in- 
fluence on  the  character  and  morals  of  persons  so  maintained.  He 
believes  that  with  the  home,  individuality  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence are  suppressed.  He  says  that  these  men  "  after  their 
day's  labor  have  an  opportunity  to  mingle  with  people  not  afflicted 
like  themselves,  to  exchange  views  on  any  topic  and  supplement  or 
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No.    27  —  Square    Willow    Hamper.      Wood 


Size     1  —  14x16x24    inches,    $2.25. 
Size  3  —  18x20x30  inches,  $3.75. 


Bottom,    Extra    Quality    Willow. 
Size    2  —  16x16x27     inches,     $3.00. 
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No.   24  — Round   Office    Basket.     Extra    Fine   Round   Willow,   Wood    Bottom. 
Size  3  —  Diameter,  15  Inches;  Height,   loVz  Inches.     Dozen,  $18. 
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correct  any  idea  they  may  have  conceived.  A  change  of  environ- 
ment is  as  beneficial  to  the  mind  as  a  change  of  air  and  climate  is 
to  the  body." 

Mr.  Klistermann  feels,  however,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  State  should  erect  a  suitable  and  permanent  building  as  a 
workshop.  He  states  that  their  present  quarters,  for  which  they 
pay  a  yearly  rental  of  $1,000,  are  even  now  crowded,  and  that  in 
order  to  accommodate  an  additional  number  of  workmen,  as  may 
be  expected  when  the  results  and  success  of  their  efforts  become 
known,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  rent  a  larger  factory  or  for 
the  State  to  erect  a  building  of  its  own.  Figuring  that  the  State 
can  borrow  at  4  per  cent.,  the  present  rent  of  $1,000  would  furnish 
a  building  costing  $25,000.  Thinking  that  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  eventually  from  100  to  200  workmen  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  this  workshop, 
he  believes  that  the  building  erected  should  be  of  proper  dimensions 
to  accommodate  that  number  of  workmen,  and  that  it  would  prob- 
ably cost  about  $45,000. 

On  the  ground  that  a  large  city  affords  a  better  market  for  the 
disposal  of  goods  and  better  and  larger  facilities  for  obtaining 
board  and  lodging  and  that  most  of  the  blind  workmen  already 
have  homes  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  he  proposes  that  the  institu- 
tion shall  remain  there. 

Mr.  Klistermann  is  insistent  that  the  workmen  shall  make  good 
and  perfect  wares.  Every  article  manufactured  is  closely  ex- 
amined by  the  manager  or  teacher  before  going  into  the  market, 
with  the  result,  as  he  states,  that  they  have  gained  the  reputation  of 
making  the  best  and  the  most  substantial  goods  in  their  line  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  the  market  confined  to  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin alone,  for  there  is  a  steady  and  increased  demand  for  their 
baskets  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois 
and  Kentucky.  They  enter  into  competition  with  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  country,  and  do  not  ask  for  charity,  but  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  superior  quality  of  their  goods  and  on  quoting 
them  at  the  regular  market  price. 

Mr.  Kiistermann  says  that  he  has  not  found  any  proper  employ- 
ment for  blind  women,  but  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  to  em- 
ploy both  sexes  in  the  same  building  would  not  be  advisable,  and  in 
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his  judgment  we  heartily  concur.  He  suggests  an  industry  in 
which  the  women  can  be  employed  at  home  on  some  article  not 
manufactured  by  machinery  as  perhaps  the  most  feasible.  The 
workshop  is  in  the  meantime  giving  such  assistance  as  it  can  to  the 
sale  of  knitted  articles  made  by  blind  women. 

From  June  30,  1904,  to  June  30,  1906,  these  blind  workmen 
manufactured  6,029  buggies;  13,579  baskets,  hampers,  etc.,  and 
recaned  188  chairs.  The  State  pays  rent,  light,  heat,  power,  print- 
ing and  salaries  of  superintendent  and  instructors.  The  money 
expended  for  tools  and  materials  is  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
investment  by  the  State,  which  pays  nothing  toward  the  wages 
of  blind  men. 

The  investment  of  the  State  from  December  1,  1903,  to  July 
1,  1906,  a  period  covering  over  two  and  one-half  years,  has  been 
as  follows: 

For  furniture  and  fixtures $343  25 

For  machinery  and  tools 652  36 

For  material 5,793  47 

To  willow  farms   437  90 

Cuts  for  catalog  of  willow  work 312  00 

Contingent  fund 500  00 

Total    investment $8,038  98 

Expense  of  State  December   1,   1903, 
to  July  1,  1906  : 

For  rent $1,855  00 

For   salaries 5,531  77 

For  lights  and  power 96  17 

For  fuel 336  55 

For  printing  and  express 328  01 

For  general  expense 494  81 

Allowance  for  board 154  09 

Total  expense 8,'i'96  20 

Total  of  State's  investment  and  expense $16,835  18 


MADE   AT   THE  WISCONSIN   WORKSHOP  FOE   THE  BLIND. 

No.   215  —  Sewing  Stand  and   Work   Basket.     Made   of   Fine   White   Willow. 

ff^  f  oo^?P  J^'S-V^*^-^^^^  '°'^'^'-     ^'^^  °^   Lower  Basket,  18x14  inches. 
Stand  32  Inches  High.     Each  $7.50. 


MADE  AT  THE   WISCONSIN    WORKSHOP   FOE  THE   BLIND. 

No.  104  —  Willow  Nursery  Chair.  Square  Seat,  Extra  Fine  White  Willow, 
Can  Furnish  this  Chair  without  Extra  Willow  Seat.  Without  Willow 
Seat,  Style  1  —  Seat,  10x1  U/o  inches;  Height,  23i^  inches.  Price, 
$33.60  a  dozen.  With  Willow  Seat,  Style  2  —  Seat,  10x1  li^  inches; 
Height,  231/^  inches.     Price,  $36  a  dozen. 


MADE  AT  THE  WISCONSIN   WORKSHOP   FOE   THE   BLIND. 

No.  203  —  Desk  Letter  Basket.     Fine  White  Willow,   Willow  Bottom. 
10x14   inches;    3^/4    inches    High.     Price,   $12  a   dozen. 
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During  this  same  period,  $9,211.50  have  been  paid  in  wages  to 
workmen  and  sales  of  merchandise  have  amounted  to  $14,382.62. 

The  tive  workshops  described  above  constitute  all  the  institu- 
tions of  this  character  in  the  United  States,  outside  New  York 
State,  of  which  your  Commission  has  been  able  to  learn.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  hve  institutions  possess  certain  points  in 
common. 

First.  All  of  the  live  are  small,  employing  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  workmen  only. 

Second.  Four  of  the  live  are  under  private  control,  receiving  no 
public  funds. 

Third.  Four  of  the  live  are  very  recent  experiments,  dating 
from  1899  to  1903. 

Fourth.  All  make  very  creditable  financial  showings. 

Fifth.  Four  of  the  five  pursue  the  stereotyped  trades  that  have 
been  followed  by  blind  men  for  years,  but  one  is  an  experiment 
in  employing  blind  men  in  printing,  an  entirely  new  venture,  so 
far  as  the  Commission  is  informed. 

While  the  experiment  in  Wisconsin  has  been  conducted  for 
aboiit  three  years  only,  we  believe  that  it  gives  greater  promise  of 
success  than  the  great  majority  of  experiments  in  this  coimtry 
on  behalf  of  the  adult  blind.  We  believe,  that  the  success  thus  far 
attained  is  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  the  excellent  executive 
ability  of  the  superintendent.  The  Commission  is  in  hearty 
accord  with  a  recent  writer  who  has  said  that  the  manager  of  a 
successful  workshop  is  the  one  man  in  10,000. 

Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

The  earliest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  of  this  country, 
as  generally  true  elsewhere,  were  made  by  the  establishment  of 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind.  These  institutions  combine  the 
features  of  the  two  preceding  classes  of  institutions.  By  indus- 
trial homes  we  mean  the  combination  under  one  management  of 
"  the  home  and  the  workshop."  The  necessity  for  these  institu- 
tions is  doubtless  felt  because  of  the  difficulty  .blind  men  have  in 
going  to  and  from  their  places  of  work  —  an  ability  which  is  not 
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easily  acquired  by  one  wlio  has  lost  his  sight  after  reaching  his 
majority. 

PENNSYLVANIA  WORKING  HOME  FOR  BLIND  MEN. 

The  oldest  Industrial  Home  in  the  United  States  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  located  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  This  institution  was  chartered  in  1874.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  in  1905,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  himself  a  blind 
man,  was  its  superintendent.  In  1906  there  were  126  bene- 
ficiaries. Of  these,  60  were  "  inmates,"  66  "  outside  workmen." 
Inmates  work  in  the  factory  at  the  prevailing  wages  and 
board  in  the  home  connected  with  the  factory,  paying  for  their 
board  by  the  week.  Outside  workmen  come  to  the  factory  daily, 
returning  to  their  boarding  j)laces  or  homes  for  the  night.  In 
connection  with  the  home  feature,  there  is  a  retreat  in  which  old 
and  decrepit  workmen  may  live  without  expense.  This  institu- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  an  industrial  school  for  teach- 
ing trades  to  would  be  workmen,  an  industrial  home,  a  factory 
for  day  laborers  and  a  home  for  indigent  blind  men. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  income  from  its  investments, 
by  legacies  and  donations,  supplemented  by  annual  appropriations 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
report  for  the  year  closing  November  17,  1906,  shows  that  the 
State  appropriated  $19,743.08,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  $5,000; 
$2,055  was  received  from  interest  on  investments  and  rent,  and 
$1,860  from  legacies  and  donations.  The  receipts  from  sales  of 
the  manufactured  products  amounted  to  $87,932.07,  but  there 
was  expended  for  supplies  for  the  manufacturing  department 
$80,208.44,  leaving  only  $7,723.63  as  the  excess  of  sales  over 
the  cost  of  raw  material  —  rather  small  profit,  it  would  seem, 
on  so  large  a  business.  Wages  paid  to  blind  workmen  amounted 
to  $27,101.37,  and  to  sighted  labor  in  the  factory  (which  does 
not  include  the  superintendent's  salary)  $5,988.54.  The  treas- 
urer's report  shows  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $24,156.64,  and  of 
$23,560.76  for  the  previous  year. 

This  deficit  is  probably  large  enough  to  support  in  absolute 
idleness  each   one   of  the    126   beneficiaries  of  the  corporation, 
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but,  as  Helen  Keller  has  recently  said,  "  The  greatest  curse 
of  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idleness."  It  is  in  our  judg- 
ment not  possible  that  such  an  establishment  shall  be  entirely 
self-supporting,  but  it  certainly  is  possible  to  furnish  at  a  much 
less  cost  the  opportunity  to  work  to  126  blind  men.  In  our 
judgment  this  large  deficit  is  largely  due  to  the  payment  of 
considerably  higher  than  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  labor  per- 
formed. 

But,  while  Mr.  Hall  may  not  have  shown,  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  employment  of  the  blind,  he 
deserves  the  credit  due  to  any  pioneer  in  a  new  and  unworked 
field,  and  has  earned  and  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  all  blind 
artisans. 

INDUSTKIAL  HOME  OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES  FOK  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

What  your  Commissioners  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful homes  for  blind  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Industrial  Home  of  Mechanical  Trades  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
situated  at  Oakland,  California.  This  institution  was  established 
in  March,  1885,  by  the  State  of  California  which  appropriated 
$65,000  for  the  establishment  at  its  outset.  It  combines  the 
features  of  a  home,  a  workshop  and  a  training  shop.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  112  inmates  in  the  home,  about  ninety  of 
whom  are  men  and  the  remainder  women.  The  principal  indus- 
tries pursued  by  the  men  are  thfe  manufacture  of  brooms,  mat- 
tresses, and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs,  and  by  the  women,  ma- 
chine sewing  and  fancy  work.  Some  -of  the  workmen  are  paid 
by  the  piece,  others  by  the  week,  and  still  others  by  the  month. 
The  minimum  annual  wage  earned  by  any  workman  last  year 
was  $108 ;  the  maximum,  $420.  The  Home  finds  ready  sale  for 
all  articles  manufactured,  being  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 
All  its  sales  are  made  in  competition  with  private  firms.  Mr. 
Sanders,  the  superintendent,  believes  broom  making  to  be  the  best 
trade  for  the  blind  of  moderate  mental  endowments.  His  experi- 
ence has  been  that  factories  will  not  employ  blind  men  on  account 
of  their  blindness.  He  therefore  thinks  that  the  best  way  of 
helping  the  adult  blind  to  help  themselves  is  by  teaching  them 
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trades  and  by  furnishing  them  work.  He  believes  the  question 
of  housing  of  blind  workers  when  learning  their  trades  as  well 
as  after  they  have  learned  them  depends  upon  their  environment. 
Mr.  Sanders  states  that  his  institution  is  not  self-supporting,  but 
that  it  costs  the  State  $25,000  per  year  to  maintain  it.  Training 
shops  have  not  been  self-supporting,  and  he  believes  it  utterly 
impossible. 

He  believes  in  the  large  institution  for  the  adult  blind  because 
it  can  be  run  cheaper.  The  larger  the  institution  the  smaller 
the  per  capita  rate.  Four  seeing  people  are  employed  in  the 
shop,  and  six  in  the  home. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  institution  has  the  confidence  of" 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California  generally,  as  among  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  current 
year  is  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  this  institution,  in 
order  to  extend  its  benefits  to  a  larger  number  of  people.  The 
Legislature  has  responded  to  this  recommendation  and  to  the 
demand  of  the  charitable  people  of  the  State  by  the  appropriation 
of  $50,000  for  the  current  year  instead  of  the  usual  amount  of 
$25,000.  Your  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  efficient 
work  done  in  this  institution  is  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
wise  management  of  the  superintendent,  Mr,  Joseph  Sanders. 

CONNECTICUT    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Connecticut  has  a  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind, 
established  in  1893,  which  has  absolute  control  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  of  all  ages. 
The  members  of  the  board  serve  without  compensation,  but  they 
employ  a  paid  secretary  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800. 

In  1905  the  Board  sent  twelve  pupils  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  paying  from  State  funds 
$3,600  for  their  board  and  tuition;  in  1906,  eight  pupils  at  a  cost 
of  $2,400.  It  also  maintained  in  1905  at  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Hartford,  at  a  cost  of  $16,650,  thirty-seven 
pupils  in  the  school  department  and  twenty-one  in  the  trade  de- 
partment; in  1906,  forty  in  the  school  department,  twenty-four  in 
the  department  of  trades,  and  four  in  the  nursery. 


TYrEWRlTIXG. 


Folding  Magazine  Sheets  —  Phintixg  Dept 


Feeding  A   Powek  Pkess. 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the   Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  annual  report  of  this  Board  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1906,  gives  some  interesting  data  regarding  the  195  blind 
persons  under  its  direction,  since  the  organization  of  the  Board. 
At  the  date  of  filing  their  applications,  110  of  these  were  children; 
85  were  adults. 

The  report  gives  with  interesting  detail  the  results  of  their  work 
in  the  case  of  each  one  of  these  one  hundred  ninety-five  blind  per- 
sons. It  is  shown  that  of  thirty  pupils  remaining  under  instruc- 
tion until  such  instruction  was  discontinued  by  the  Board,  seven- 
teen are  self-supporting  and  four  are  partially  self-supporting. 
Of  the  sixty-four  —  forty-two  men  and  twenty-two  women  —  who 
were  adults  at  the  date  of  the  filing  of  their  applications,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  data  are  given: 

"Nine  (2  men  and  7  women)  are  living  with  parents, 
relatives  or  friends.  Of  these  two  of  the  women  have  means  of 
their  own  and  two  are  married.  Of  the  nine,  both  the  men  and 
four  of  the  women  could  largely,  if  not  wholly,  support  themselves 
if  required  to  do  so. 

"  Twenty-nine  (21  men  and  8  women)  are  self-supporting. 
Seven  (5  men  and  2  women)  are  partially  self-supporting.  Eight 
(7  men  and  1  woman)  have  been  failures. 

"  The  adult  blind  who  have  received  a  course  of  instruction 
and  who  are  now  either  employed  or  in  business  for  themselves 
are  engaged  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  occupations:  the 
men,  in  teaching,  broom  making,  chair  caning,  the  making  and 
repairing  of  mattresses,  piano  teaching  and  piano  tuning;  the 
women,  in  teaching,  chair  caning,  music  teaching,  basket  making, 
household  work,  and  in  a  few  instances  massage." 

CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

Among  other  duties  incumbent  upon  this  board  of  education 
is  that  of  visiting  and  thoroughly  inspecting  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  This  institution  was  established  in  1893. 
"  It  is  a  private  corporation  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
together  with  an  advisory  board  charged  with  the  investment 
and  custody  of  all  gifts  exceeding  $250  in  amount.  It  has  two 
departments  —  the  school  including  the  nursery,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  trades  —  the  former  for  the  education  of  blind  children,  or 
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children  whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  they  are  unable  to  attend 
the  public  schools;  the  latter  for  th«  trade  training  of  the  adult 
blind,  that  is,  for  those  of  the  blind  who  have  reached  nineteen 
years  of  age  without  having  had  the  advantage  of  any  school  for 
the  blind,  or  those  whose  sight  did  not  become  impaired  until  after 
reaching  that  age  —  both  classes  being  ineligible  for  a  school  for 
the  blind — as  well  as  for  those  who  have  finished  their  school  work 
and  require  industrial  training  in  order  to  become  self-sustaining." 

The  school  is  located  at  1205  Asylum  avenue,  Hartford;  the 
nursery  and  branch  of  the  school  was  located  during  the  past  year 
at  Farmington,  "  to  which  place  it  was  transferred  on  account  of 
lack  of  room  in  the  school  building  for  properly  conducting  the 
work." 

The  department  of  trades  is  located  at  334-336  Wethersfield 
avenue,  Hartford.  "  This  department  is  sub-divided  into  sev- 
eral departments  as  follows :  Household,  broom,  caning,  printing, 
mattress,  and  fancy  work.  Instruction  is  given  in  broom  making, 
chair  caning,  repairing  and  making  of  mattresses,  some  branches 
of  the  printing  business,  basket  making,  knitting,  crocheting  and 
sewing,  typewriting,  reading  and  writing.  The  number  resident 
in  this  department  during  the  year  was  fifty,  of  whom  eight  were 
officers,  which  number  includes  the  two  resigned,  twenty-eight 
pupils,  two  employees,  five  domestics,  and  seven  blind  workmen 
and  women  who  were  employed  in  the  shops," 

An  examination  of  the  financial  statement  of  this  institution 
shows  that  each  department  was  conducted  at  a  profit  ranging 
from  $557,08  in  the  caning  department  to  $36,41  in  the  fancy 
work  department.  The  Board  received  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  disbursed  $22,546,80  for  the  benefit  of  the  seventy- 
two  State  pupils  under  its  charge  during  this  year. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  Connecticut  law,  which  is  en- 
tirely unique,  is  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of 
blind  youth  as  well  as  the  training  in  trades  of  blind  adults  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
organized  for  that  purpose.  This  Board  appears  to  be  given  an 
absolutely  free  hand  in  all  its  work,  and  such  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Commission,  be  the  case  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
secured. 
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ILLINOIS  industrial  HOME   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

There  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  built  and  equipped  by  the  State  in  1894. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  the  output 
in  1905  being  20,103  7/12  dozen  brooms;  in  1906,  23,803  9/12 
dozens.  The  report  for  the  biennial  period  closing  June  30,  1906, 
shows  that  at  that  date  in  factory  and  dormitory  there  were 
eighty-five  blind  people,  fifty-four  males  and  sixteen  females  being 
inmates  of  the  home  and  fifteen  males  "  outmates."  The  "  out- 
mates  "  were  supporting  thirty-six  people,  mostly  women  and 
children. 

For  the  biennial  period  coA^ered  by  the  report  $31,690.75  was 
paid  as  wages  to  blind  women  and  men,  while  seeing  employees  in 
factory  and  dormitory  received  $24,165.77,  or  $15,845.37  and 
$12,082.88  respectively  per  annum.  In  June,  1904,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  biennial  period  there  were  seventy-four  blind  per- 
sons employed;  in  June,  1906,  at  its  close,  eighty-five.  Assuming 
for  the  purpose  of  computation  that  the  average  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries was  eighty,  the  average  annual  wage  paid  blind  persons  — 
men  and  women  alike — was  $198.07.  There  being  among  the 
receipts  of  the  home  no  entry  for  board  from  inmates,  we  assume 
that  each  employee  received  his  board,  room  rent,  and  laundry 
free,  and  in  addition  $198.07  in  cash.  Assuming  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintenance  to  be  $250  —  a  conservative  estimate  —  each 
blind  man  and  woman  apparently  earned  $450  per  annum ;  or  on 
the  basis  of  312  working  days  in  the  year,  an  average  daily  wage 
of  $1.40.  We  know  this  to  be  impossible  for  blind  men  unless 
they  were  carefully  selected  from  a  large  number  of  applicants, 
and  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  actual  market  value  of  the 
service  of  no  blind  woman  would  approach  that  amount. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  average  wage,  we  may  note  the 
actual  wages  paid  to  a  few  of  the  operators  of  both  sexes.  Laun- 
dresses were  paid  $7.50  per  month  —  just  about  one-half  the  cur- 
rent wage  to  seeing  laundresses.  The  prevailing  wage  paid  to 
women  for  caring  for  dormitories  was  $6.50  per  month;  but  one 
woman  seems  to  have  been  paid  $7.50;  one  $7;  while  one  received 
but  $2  per  month.  The  men  are  paid  by  the  piece.  Of  the  men 
classed  as  "  sorters,"  two  were  paid  about  $220  per  annum  each ; 
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two,  $200  eacli;  three,  about  $150  each.  The  annual  wage  of  nine 
of  eleven  men  classed  as  "  sorters  "  and  "  sewers  "  ranged  between 
$141.93  and  $173.83.  One  was  paid  $77.06  for  one  year,  and 
the  other  apparently  did  not  work  but  one  of  the  two  years. 

The  cost  of  provisions  seems  unduly  high,  when  compared  with 
other  institutions,  being  in  1905,  $11,400.14;  in  1906,  $10,896.26. 

The  Board  asked  for  $70,000  for  the  home  for  the  next  two 
years  — $35,000  per  annum;  and  $40,000,  or  $20,000  per  annum, 
for  the  use  of  the  factory.  Under  former  management  it  seems  to 
have  been  conceded  that  blind  men  could  not  make  as  good  brooms 
as  seeing  men.  The  brooms  made  being  of  so  inferior  a  grade  as 
to  be  unsalable  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  "  had  to  be  sent  east  to  be 
disposed  of  in  competition  with  prison  made  goods,  at  prices  which, 
with  the  extra  freight  paid,  resulted  in  great  and  continuous  loss 
to  the  home."  In  October,  1905,  an  entire  new  board  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  new  superintendent  was  elected.  Since  that  time 
apparently  better  brooms  have  been  manufactured.  The  number  of 
brooms  sold  in  Chicago  in  May,  1905,  was  229  3/12  dozens,  or  9 
per  cent,  of  the  product  for  the  month;  in  May,  1906,  720  dozens 
were  sold  there,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  product;  in  June,  1905, 
305  5/12  dozens,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  product ;  and  in  June,  1906, 
916  dozens,  or  40  per  cent,  of  this  product. 

The  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  in  a  special  bul- 
letin issued  in  January,  1907,  recommend  to  the  Governor  for  this 
institution  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
the  superintendent,  $60,000  for  ordinary  supj)ort,  and  $50,000  for 
a  working  capital  for  the  next  biennial  period.  In  addition  they 
recommend  $22,500  for  improvements.  The  following  paragraph 
quoted  from  their  report  gives  their  view  of  what  should  be  done  for 
this  home. 

"  This  institution  has  been  a  source  of  frequent  attack  by  per- 
sons who  have  advocated  its  abandonment.  Its  finances  for  the 
last  five  quarters  show  a  continuous  decrease  in  per  capita  cost. 
The  Board  of  Charities  feels  that  this  institution  should  be  given 
a  new  chance  to  prove  its  right  to  live,  and  recommends  that  its 
appropriation  of  $133,500  be  granted.  One  new  grade  of  manu- 
facture there  of  women's  hat  frames,  seems  to  promise  better 
financial  returns." 
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Teaching  the  Adult  Blind  in  Their  Homes. 
The  earliest  systematic  attempt  in  this  country  to  teach  blind 
adults  in  their  homes  was  made  in  1882  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA   HOME    TEACHING    SOCIETY   AND    FREE    CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  work  was  the  immediate  result  of  a  visit  to  this  country  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Moon  of  England,  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Moon.  A  society  was  established  which  was  reorganized  in  1898 
and  incorporated  in  1901,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind." 

Being  himself  a  blind  man,  Dr.  Moon  well  knew  the  require- 
ments of  his  fellow  sufferers  and  his  embossed  books  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  become  blind  since  youth, 
or  whose  sense  of  touch  has  become  blunted  by  laboring  with  the 
fingers. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Society  was  to  provide  a  library  of 
embossed  books  in  the  Moon  type,  and  to  send  teachers  to  the  homes 
of  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to  read  and  to  ex- 
chiinge  their  books  periodically.  The  trustees  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  have  taken  charge  of  the  library  of  embossed  books 
which  belongs  to  this  Society  and  superintend  the  loaning  of  the 
books  to  the  blind,  but  all  expenses  connected  with  the  home  teach- 
ing part  of  the  work  and  the  circulation  of  books  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia are  borne  by  the  Society.  Those  who  live  in  Philadelphia, 
or  its  vicinity,  are  taught  in  their  homes  without  charge  by  the  visi- 
tors engaged  by  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  that  purpose. 
The  purposes  of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, are  "  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  art  of  reading  by 
means  of  books  printed  in  embossed  or  raised  Moon  type  or  other 
characters,  at  their  homes  and  elsewhere,  and  to  establish  and 
operate  by  itself  or  through  the  medium  of  others,  a  free  circulating 
library,  or  libraries,  of  books  printed  in  said  type  or  other  char- 
acters for  the  use  of  the  blind." 

The  report  of  1905  states  that  two  teachers,  one  male  and  one 
female,  were  employed  who  instructed  117  new  pupils  during  the 
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year  and  paid  2,843  visits  to  them  and  various  other  blind  persons 
in  private  houses  and  public  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  reading  and  furnishing  them  with  an  exchange  of 
books.  The  total  number  of  new  blind  readers  during  the  year  was 
188,  and  there  were  on  the  roll  of  blind  readers  774  names.  Dur- 
ing 1904,  5,284  volumes  of  embossed  books  were  issued  from  the 
department  for  the  blind  in  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
1,954  of  which  were  distributed  by  the  blind  teachers  and  1,352 
were  sent  out  of  the  city  to  distant  places  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  secretary,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  son  of  Dr.  William  Moon, 
states  that  there  are  thousands  of  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
who  need  to  be  sought  out  and  taught  to  read.  He  regards  this 
work  as  not  only  philanthropic  but  educational,  being  most  worthy 
of  aid  from  the  State.  "  The  schools  for  the  blind  of  the  State," 
Dr.  Moon  says,  "  provide  efficiently  for  those  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  but  hardly  500  are,  at  the  present  time,  receiving  in- 
struction in  schools  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  whereas  the 
total  population  of  blind  in  the  State  is  more  than  6,000.  Of 
these,  82  per  cent,  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  so  that  the 
adults,  who  are  so  greatly  in  the  majority,  could  not  enter  if  they 
would ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  but  few  would  become  in- 
mates of  them,  if  they  could.  The  plan  of  home  teaching  is,  there- 
fore, a  necessity  for  the  adults,  and  emj)loyment  could  easily  be 
found  for  a  dozen  more  teachers,  to  search  out  and  teach  the  blind 
of  Pennsylvania  alone. 

"  This  Society  devotes  its  efforts,  free  of  charge,  to  the  blind 
of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  color,  nationality,  or 
religion 

"  The  lot  of  the  blind  is  indeed  a  sad  one !  Added  to  their 
affliction,  oftentimes,  is  a  dependence  upon  friends  or  relatives 
for  support;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  that  blind  per- 
sons have  literally  to  sit  in  darkness  and  solitude,  with  nothing 
to  occupy  them  but  their  own  thoughts. 

"  But  a  change  comes  o'er  the  scene  when  the  embossed  type 
is  handed  to  the  blind  ones  by  the  home  teacher,  who  comes  with 
a  word  of  cheer  — 

'  Lighting  up  the  darkness, 
Scattering  the  gloom.' 


nO.MK     IhAllIIXC    ]  ni;    Tin;    III.INII    ]1Y    A    SIGHTLESS    TEACHER. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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Despondency  gives  way  to  hope  and  joy  soon  follows,  as  they 
trace  the  simple  embossed  characters,  and,  after  one  or  two 
lessons,  are  able  once  more  to  read  for  themselves." 

This  society  is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  direct  con- 
ti'ibutions,  legacies  and  donations,  which  amounted  in  1905  to 
$2,422.46.  Of  this  amount  $1,577.82  was  disbursed,  the  balance 
being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general,  the  publication,  and  the 
female  teachers'  funds.  The  society  paid  $550  for  the  male 
teacher's  salary  and  traveling  expenses  and  $169.35  for  those  of 
the  lady  teacher. 

The  secretary  of  the  Commission  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  January,  1907,  when  similar  reports  were  given 
for  the  past  year.  These  reports  showed  a  steady  growth  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  in- 
structed and  in  the  circulation  of  embossed  literature. 

Thus,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  work  commenced  at  the 
suggestion  and  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  William  Moon  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  its  benefits  reaching  a  constantly  widen- 
ing circle  of  eager  readers,  and  cheer  and  encouragement  have 
been  brought  to  thousands  of  blind  persons. 

instruction    in    MASSACHUSETTS  ,0F    THE   ADULT    BLIND   IN    THEIR 

HOMES. 

The  Legislature  of  1899  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  di- 
rected the  State  Board  of  Education  to  "  inquire  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  instructing  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes,  and  to  report 
the  result  of  its  investigation,  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  proper,  to  the  next  general  court."  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill, 
the  very  able  secretary  of  the  Board,  conducted  the  inquiry,  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  and  a  comprehensive  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  1900  in  a  document  worthy,  by  reason  of 
the  large  amount  of  valuable  information  contained  therein,  to 
be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  all  institutions,  societies  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  report  closed 
with  the  draft  of  "  An  act  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes,"  which  provided  for  the  expenditure  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
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blind  at  their  homes,  but  that  no  expenditures  should  be  made 
until  the  plans  for  the  work  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  Legislature  passed  the  bill,  but, 
as  it  did  not  become  a  law  until  July,  $1,000  was  considered  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  experiment  for  the  remaining  six  months  of 
the  year.  The  Legislature  increased  the  amount  to  $3,600  in 
1901  and  again  to  $5,000  in  1902,  which  amount  has  been  appro- 
priated annually  since  that  time.  The  reports  for  1905  and  1906 
recommend  the  addition  of  $1,000  to  this  amount,  to  permit  the 
emplojanent  of  an  additional  teacher  and  thus  broaden  the  entire 
field  of  labor. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  is  gleaned  from  a  study  of 
the  six  annual  reports  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution to  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

The  work  was  inaugairated  on  K'ovember  1,  1900,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  two  teachers,  themselves  blind,  a  third  was  soon  added 
to  the  number  and  within  the  following  year  a  fourth.  These 
four  teachers  apportion  the  different  sections  of  the  State  among 
themselves,  traveling  "  ceaselessly  and  systematically  from  place 
to  place,  utilizing  time,  distance  and  money  to  the  best  possible 
advantage." 

Communication  was  first  opened  with  those  who  had  applied 
to  the  institution  fur  admission,  but  who  were  above  the  age  at 
whit'h  ])upils  were  admitted  to  the  school.  A  circular  was  then 
printed,  announcing  that  a  plan  had  been  perfected  by  which 
the  adult  blind  might  receive  instruction  at  their  homes  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  such  manual  occupation  as  they  might  be  capable 
of  undertaking.  "  A  thorough  canvass  of  the  cities  and  toAvns 
was  next  undertaken,  in  each  of  which,  leaflets  were  freely  circu- 
lated, and,  through  the  newspapers,  the  schools,  the  churches  and 
organized  societies,  the  attention  of  the  citizens  was  called  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  work  and  their  co-operation  urged."  Very 
soon  the  time  of  each  teacher  was  fully  occupied. 

"  The  subjects  taught,"  says  the  second  report,  "  vary  in  the 
different  cases  in  accordance  with  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils ; 
but  the  first  and  most  important  effort  is  directed  toward  lifting 
them  out  of  their  narrow  lives,  selfish  thoughts  and  fruitless 
repinings,  through  the  inspiring  influence  of  literature,  which, 
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once  felt,  will  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  during  many 
hours  of  the  day  hitherto  spent  in  loneliness  and  idleness.  Writ- 
ing is  only  secondary  in  value  to  reading,  since  it  is  able  to  open 
a  channel  of  personal  communication  from  friend  to  friend;  and 
this  mode  of  broadening  one's  interests  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
tlie  adult  blind  person.  Other  branches  of  employment  and 
means  of  mental  invigoration  are  introduced  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  every  pupil,  as  ability  and  circumstance  per- 
mit ;  and  no  pains  is  spared  to  make  each  one  think  for  himself, 
and  thus  enjoy  the  intellectual  pleasures  which  bring  light  even 
into  the  homes  of  the  sightless," 

Speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  his  pupils,  the  principal 
teacher,  who  is  himself  a  blind  man,  says :  "  Our  pupils  are  all 
adults,  as  the  designation  of  our  work  indicates,  statistics  showing 
their  average  age  to  be  fifty-four  years.  Having  reached  maturity 
before  losing  their  sight,  their  habits  of  life  and  thought  are 
formed,  and  as  they  have  always  depended  almost  entirely  on 
sight  in  all  their  acts,  and  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  assistance,  they  are  left  helpless,  like  a  bark 
stranded  on  a  sandy  beach.  Thus,  while  in  purpose  and  ability 
they  are  men  and  women,  in  performance  they  are  but  children, 
with  all  a  child's  fear  and  timidity,  but  without  its  courage  and 
hope.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  kind  of  material  with  which  we  have 
to  work." 

Again  in  a  later  nport  ho  ssiys:  ''  Whik\  as  a  whole,  the  work 
is  enjoyable,  it  has  its  hard  places  and  arduous  tasks.  First 
among  these,  perhaps,  is  the  difficulty  which  we  have  in  many 
cases,  particularly  among  the  older  pupils,  in  convincing  them  that 
they  can  learn.  Having  always  depended  upon  sight,  they  feel 
very  helpless  without  it,  and  their  age  also  seems  a  great  hindrance 
to  them.  We  seek  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  three  ways:  by 
argument,  by  experience,  and  by  encouragement.  The  last  of 
these  is  really  the  most  essential.  If  we  can  make  them  believe 
that  they  can  overcome  these  obstacles,  the  battle  is  half  won.  If 
we  cannot  inspire  them  with  self-confidence,  our  task  is  truly  a 
difficult,  if  not  a  hopeless  one. 

"According  to  some  of  our  lecturers  who  are  honestly  interested 
in  the  adult  blind,  you  would  think  that  these  people  were  just 
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waiting  to  spring  at  a  chance  to  do  something.  Those  of  us  who 
we  engaged  in  laboring  among  them  know  that  this  is  not  true. 
\Ve  know  that  in  many  cases  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  argument 
to  persuade  them  to  attempt  anything.  Aside  from  their  belief 
in  their  ability  to  accomplish  anything  without  their  sight,  many 
of  them,  through  years  of  inaction,  have  become  indolent  and 
actually  do  not  care  to  make  any  effort  which  they  can  avoid.  I 
always  feel  that  I  have  conquered  if  can  get  a  pupil  to  make  one 
honest  effort,  and  experience  teaches  me  that  this  is  true." 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes  to  supply  the  means  of  self-support.  The  work  is  purely 
educational,  and  it  is  presumably  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  by 
them  assigned  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 

In  reference  to  the  aim,  the  trustees,  in  the  second  annual  report, 
say:  "  The  work  is  purely  educational,  and  does  not  aim  to  supply 
the  means  of  self-support,  which  is  often  craved  by  those  whose  oc- 
cupation has  been  swept  away  by  their  catastrophe ;  nor  can  these 
means  ever  be  supplied  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  this  or  by 
any  form  of  training  in  the  days  of  rapidly  diminishing  industrial 
handicraft  in  which  we  live.  AVhat  it  can  and  does  gladly  accom- 
plish is  to  inspire  the  blind  with  a  belief  that  they  may  still  achieve 
something,  in  spite  of  their  great  deprivation,  and  that,  with 
patience  and  perseverance  in  the  substitution  of  the  other  senses 
for  the  missing  one,  many  channels  which  had  seemed  closed  to 
them  in  their  first  overwhelming  sense  of  loss  may  still  be  open  to 
the  blind  as  to  the  seeing."  In  their  last  report  covering  the  work 
for  the  year  1906,  after  four  years  additional  experience  and  the 
study  of  the  problems  involved,  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  work, 
the  trustees  say:  "While  its  aim  is  to  make  the  learners  helpful 
to  themselves  and  others,  and  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to 
their  families  and  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  we  cannot 
hope  to  make  them  self-supporting  save  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Conditions  are  rarely  such  as  will  admit  this  possibility,  and  the 
attitude  of  these  blind  pupils  of  mature  years  precludes  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  and  relegates  it  to  a  position  of  secondary 
importance. 


This  young  woman  and  two  men,  with  defective  vision,  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  positions  among  seeing  operatives  in  a 
Massachusetts  hairpin  factory. 


Totally  blind,  box  corner  cutters  are  earning  moderate  wages  at  piece  work, 
in  a  large  New  England  factory,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  the  Blind. 


This  partially   blind  woman  earned  a  small  wage  at  a  I'.oston  cigar  factory 
"  stripping  "  tobacco. 
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"  The  mission  which  it  can  and  does  gladly  perform  is  to  act 
upon  its  beneficiaries  as  an  uplifting  influence,  and  agency  to 
inspire  them  with  courage  and  renewed  hope,  to  breathe  into  their 
hearts  the  spirit  of  earnest  endeavor,  and  to  oi)on  to  them  afresh 
the  solace  of  literature  and  th^'  kindling  j)o\ver  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  world." 

A  woman  who  had  been  bedridden  for  thirty  years,  during 
eleven  of  which  she  had  also  ]vbqii  blind,  wrote:  "  Oh,  you  cannot 
know  how  much  my  teacher  has  helped  me !  She  has  taught  me 
to  write,  so  that  I  am  now  able  to  send  a  letter  to  my  daughter 
every  week.  She  has  taught  me  to  knit,  and  even  finds  sale  for 
my  poor  work.  Yes,  these  hands  that  have  been  idly  folded  for 
eleven  years  are  now  earning  money, —  little  to  be  sure,  but  oh,  so 
much  to  me.  And  the  best  of  all,  she  furnishes  me  with  books 
that  I  can  read  myself.  Think  of  that  —  all  myself!  Oh,  it  is  so 
wonderful,  so  beautiful !  God  has  indeed  been  very  good  to  me, 
—  to  me,  so  all  in  the  dark." 

Another,  who  knows  what  loss  of  sight  means,  writes:  " 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you,  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  work  that  the  State  is  doing  for  the  adult  blind. 
I  have  been  blind  almost  seven  years,  and  could  not  read  for 
several  years.  It  was  very  hard  for  me,  for  I  had  been  a  great 
reader  before  I  became  blind ;  but  a  year  ago  last  fall  I  commenced 
to  learn  the  Braille,  and  have  learned  the  four  systems,  besides 
other  things.  I  am  learning  to  write  Braille  now.  I  have  read 
nineteen  books  through,  and  am  reading  the  twentieth  now.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  reading.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  come  into 
a  new  world  since  I  learned  it.  I  am  also  learning  raised  music, 
which  is  very  interesting " 

The  following  statistics  will  show  in  brief  form  something  of 

the  scope  of  this  work : 

1901.        in02.         1903.        1904.        1905.        1906. 

Number       receivinf;      in- 
struction in  reading  .  .  6S  14C^  104  126  125  106 

Writing    39  51  2<S  41  45  35 

Sewing    (by   hand)     ....  7  12  10  12  30  19 

Knittino:    13  19  22  22  36  27 

Cronheting    1  3  2  5  

Machine    sewing 2  3      6  6  6 

Caning    chair    i^eats 5  5  25  36  50  53 

Tuning  pianos    1  2  3  2  2  1 

Musical    Braille    7  3  2  5  5 
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1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Violin  or  mandolin  plaj'- 
insr   

'  "    130 

20 

265 

942 

23,914 

140 
115 

25 

619 

1,296 

33,810 

1 

135 

88 

47 

611 

1,781 

45.356 

1 

11 

2 

$304.10 

109 

62 

47 

775 

1,889 

47,707 

1 
7 
2 

$339 . 96 

123 

83 

40 

774 

1,982 

47,638 

2 

Basketry     

6 

Housoliold   work    

Hammock     makinjf     and 
7ioUiiig 

Amount  earned  by  pnpils 

Nnml)er  visited   

Number  tanglit    

Number       refusing       in- 
struction     

3 

$441.58 
SO 
68 

22 

Number  of  calls  made  by 
teaeliers 

703 

Number  of  lessons   given 
bv    teachers    

1,774 
45,617 

Number  of  miles  traveled 
by   teachers    

The  chief  benefits  derived  from  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  teach- 
ing the  adult  blind  in  their  own  homes  are,  first :  It  gives  occnpa- 
tion  and  solace  to  a  large  number  of  blind  people  who  are  living 
in  idleness  and  despondencv;  second,  it  enables  them  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  instruction  while  still  living  either  in  their  homes 
or  with  their  friends,  a  plan  far  preferable  to  herding  them 
together  in  homes ;  third,  by  reason  of  being  able  to  read  for  them- 
selves and  to  have  some  occupation,  they  are  much  more  contented 

and  easier  to  live  with.     Here  are  two  illustrations:  " is 

so  much  more  companionable  since  this  interest  came  into  her  life. 
She  is  so  much  easier  to  live  Avith  than  she  was  before  she  was 
taught  by  you  to  read  and  write."'  Fourth :  Instruction  given  on 
this  wise  does  not  brand  the  reci])ients  with  the  seal  of  pauperism, 
"  thereby  lowering  them  both  in  their  own  estimation  and  that  of 
their  fellow  men."  Fifth:  The  inspiration  of  the  example  of  the 
blind  teacher  for  the  person  taught  spurs  him  on  to  fresh  exertion, 
and  encouragement  given  by  one  similarly  afflicted  soon  leads 
him  to  hope  for  better  things  for  himself. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  the  pioneer  in  providing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes,  and  the  result  of  six  years"  experience  with  the  work  there, 
proves  it  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Anagiios,  ''  right  in 
principle,  beneficial  in  its  results,  frugal  in  its  administration,  and 
absolutely  free  from  the  unnumerable  evils  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  aggregation  of  defective  people  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever." 


\A'uiicU'rmop  "'   making   at   the   Massachusetts  Experiment   Station  for  Trade 
Training  of  the   Blind.     This   mop  was   invented  by   a  blind   man   and  is 
patented.      The  Massachusetts   Commission  for  the   Blind  is   now  testing 
mop  making  as  a  possible  industry  for  the  blind. 
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massachusetts  association  for  pkomoting  the  interests  of 

the  blind.* 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court  of  1899  adoipted  a  resolve 
which  directed  "tlie  State  Board  of  Education  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  1)1  iud  at  their  homes."  In 
1900,  Massachusetts  commenced  "  home  teaching,"  and  was  thus 
the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  expend  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Through  the  development  of  this  work,  the  interest  of  a  noble 
group  of  women  connected  with  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  was  aroused.  They  saw  the  need  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  many  problems  relating  to  the  blind  of  Massachusetts, 
and  their  endeavor  to  awaken  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  adult 
blind  led  to  a  series  of  conferences  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
out  of  which  grew  the  organization  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  This 
organization  became  sponsor  for  the  petition  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in 
Massachusetts. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  late  in  the 
summer  of  1903.  Its  work  was  to  be  chiefly  one  of  inquiry  and 
to  report  on  the  conditions  as  found,  with  recommendations.  The 
Association  recogTiized  the  necessity  of  arousing  the  public  to  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
that  this  could  be  best  done  through  publicity.  Mr.  Charles  E.  E. 
Campbell  was  employed  as  an  agent  to  present  the  cause  of  the 
blind  to  audiences  in  churches,  women's  clubs,  and  wherever  op- 
portunity offered.  Mr.  Campbell  used  stereoptioon  views  and  mov- 
ing pictures  in  conjunction  with  his  graphic  story  with  telling 
effect.  ' 

The  principal  object  of  the  Association  having  become  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Commission  for  the  blind  it  was  felt  that, 
if  the  report  of  the  Commission  could  be  supplemented  at  the 
Legislative  hearings  with  practical  industrial  experience  relative 
to  the  work  of  the  blind,  it  would  be  a  real  service  to  this  end. 
Accordingly  the  Association  opened  an  experiment  station  in  1904 

*See  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  October,  1907,  pp.  129-130, 
Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of. 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Boston,  August  27-30,  1907,  "The  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,"  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Secretary,  from  which  we  have  quoted  freely. 
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with.  Mr.  Campbell  as  superintendent.  The  purpose  of  this  station 
was  not  to  do  what  had  already  been  done  elsewhere,  but  to  dis- 
cover if  possible  other  forms  of  work  and  new  lines  of  activities  in 
which  the  blind  might  engage. 

The  hand  weaving  of  art  fabrics  and  rugs  under  artistic  super- 
vision was  tried,  also  the  manufacture  of  mops  invented  by  a 
blind  man.  The  results  were  sufficiently  encouraging  for  the 
permanent  Commission  when  established  to  take  over  this  work 
and  to  continue  the  experiment.  The  Association  also,  through. 
its  agent,  Mr.  Campbell,  made  an  analysis  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture  in  many  different  establishments  of  the  seeing  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  which  of  those  processes  a  blind  person 
might  undertake,  thus  making  him  a  factor  in  production  in  com- 
pany with  seeing  workmen.  Several  factory  positions  of  this 
kind  were  found  and  were  filled  satisfactorily  with  blind  people. 

The  most  important  purpose  for  which  the  Association  was 
established  was  consummated  last  year  when  the  Legislature  made 
permanent  the  Commission  that  had  been  appointed,  and  is  now 
an  established  fact.  The  Association  feels  that  it  has  no  right, 
as  an  individual  organization,  to  do  what  legitimately  belongs  to 
the  State  to  do,  when  it  can  be  made  to  see  its  duty  in  that  direc- 
tion; and  we  realize  also  that  it  is  possible  to  pauperize  a  State, 
just  as  easily  as  an  individual,  by  doing  for  it  what  it  legitimately 
ought  to  do  for  itself.  If,  however,  the  Association  can  be  of 
service  indirectly  it  holds  itself  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  do  so. 
It  may  be  an  open  question  how  far  the  State  should  render  certain 
kinds  of  money  service  to  the  individual ;  and  in  a  modest  way  the 
organization  has  been  acting  as  an  aid  and  loan  Association  to 
those  requiring  help.  In  addition  to  this  the  Association  has 
agreed  to  be  responsible  for  a  limited  sum  in  the  publication  of 
the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  through  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  publication. 

While  the  Association,  as  has  been  said,  has  accomplished  its 
principal  object,  it  still  stands  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  unforseen 
emergencies  in  any  service  for  the  blind. 


Art  fabric  weaving  at  the  Cambridge  Shop  for  Blind  Women.  This  industry, 
started  by  the  Massachusetts  Association,  is  being  continued  by  the  Com- 
mission. 
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OVERBEOOK    "  FIELD    OFKICKR's  "    WORK    IN    TENNSYLVANIA. 

Some  excellent  work  for  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  being  done  in  connection  with  the  school  at  Overbrook.  This 
work  differs  entirely  in  its  method  from  either  the  work  done  in 
Massachusetts  or  in  Pennsylvania  as  just  described. 

Early  in  1903,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
school  at  Overbrook,  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
that  school  tie  employment  of  a  suitable  person  to  visit  in  their 
homes,  the  blind  of  the  State.  Mr.  Allen's  purpose  in  this  work 
was,  first,  to  leani  what  children  of  school  age  were  not  in  school, 
why  they  were  not,  and  where  they  lived ;  second,  to  ascertain  at 
first  hand  what  the  graduates  and  former  pupils  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  were  doing,  how  well  they  were  suc- 
ceeding, and  in  the  case  of  failures,  why  they  were  failing ;  third, 
-as  incidental  to  this  work  and  with  the  true  missionary  spirit  that 
must  characterize  all  workers  in  the  cause,  to  ascertain  the  needs 
and  the  desires  of  the  adult  blind,  —  whether  they  wished  to  learn 
to  read,  knew  they  could  learn,  and  that  much  excellent  literature 
was  available  for  them,  if  they  desired  or  were  willing  to  put  forth 
the  necessary  effort. 

Eor  this  work  Mr.  Allen  recommended  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Liborio  Delfino,  a  young  man,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
had  lost  his  sight  and  his  right  arm  through  a  premature 
explosion  in  a  stone  quarry,  and  had  afterward  entered  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  and  graduated  therefrom. 

Mr.  Allen  has  characterized  the  work  as  "  field  work,"  and  Mr. 
Delfino  as  the  "  field  ofiicer."  For  the  past  four  years  Mr. 
Delfino  has  been  continuously  employed  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall  months  in  traveling  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
by  December,  1906,  he  had  canvassed  forty-four  counties  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania,  and  investigated  3,515  cases  of 
blindness.  In  December,  1904,  Mr.  Allen  said  that  he  had  found 
over  one  hundred  eligible  pupils  and  that  sixty-seven  of  these  had 
asked  for  application  blanks  and  thirty-eight  were  already  in  the 
school,  and  a  year  later,  that  of  the  fifty-six  application  papers 
called  for  during  the  year,  twenty  were  from  cases  investigated 
by  him.  Ten  of  these  were  then  in  school  and  six  more  had  been 
admitted  to  be  sent  for  when  there  was  room.     "  To  show,"  says 
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Mr.  Allen,  "■  how  persuasive  is  the  field  officer,  I  will  state  that 
of  the  twenty-seven  new  cases  decided  by  him  to  be  eligible  for 
admission,  five  of  whom  are  still  under  five  years  of  age,  twenty 
have  made  application  to  come  to  school." 

Mr.  Allen  believes  that  the  work  a  "  field  officer  "  does  in  creat- 
ing wherever  he  goes  throughout  the  State  an  accurate  notion  of 
what  the  institution  is  and  what  it  does,  is  the  most  important 
work  that  an  institution  can  possibly  take  up  through  its  "  field 
officer." 

Employments  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  employments  in  which  blind 
people  are  known  to  the  Commission  to  be  remuneratively  em- 
ployed : 

First. —  For  men,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brooms. 

Second. — -  For  men  and  women,  the  re-seating  of  cane  chairs. 

Third. —  For  men  and  women,  the  making  of  mattresses. 

These  last  two  trades  combined  are  found  remunerative  by  a 
number  of  blind  people. 

Fourth. — ■  For  women,  making  pasteboard  boxes  in  a  factory 
by  the  operation  of  a  machine,  the  same  as  is  done  by  seeing  girls. 

Fifth. —  For  men  and  women,  taking  dictation  on  an  embossed 
shorthand  machine,  and  typewriting  precisely  as  seeing  operators 
do. 

Sixth. —  For  men,  piano  tuning,  both  in  factories  and  in  private 
practice.  For  yomig  men  thoroughly  trained  this  is  one  of  the 
best  employments. 

Seventh. —  For  men,  as  salesmen,  particularly  as  piano  sales- 
men. One  case  is  known  to  the  Commission  where  a  young  man, 
totally  blind  from  five  years  of  age,  is  by  this  means  earning 
$4,000  a  year. 

Eighth. —  For  women,  operating  telephone  switchboard  in  pri- 
vate exchanges.  Four  young  women  have  been  taught  to  operate 
switchboards  by  the  ISTew  York  Association  for  the  Blind  since  its 
incorporation  a  year  ago,  and  are  remuneratively  employed  and 
are  knowm  by  the  public  testimony  of  their  employers  to  be  giving 
entire  satisfaction.     The  secretarv   of  the   Commission  has  the 
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promise  of  a  position  for  a  graduate  of  the  State  School  at  Batavia, 
in  a  local  factory,  operating  a  telephone  exchange  having  thirty- 
seven  private  and  two  public  stations. 

Ninili. — For  both  men  and  women,  massage.  Dr.  Bennett  of 
Buffalo  and  Dr.  Fox  of  Philadelphia,  have  written  regarding  this 
work  for  blind  persons,  and  some  blind  people  have  been  success- 
fully trained  as  masseurs  in  IMiihulclphia.  The  Commission  has 
also  learned  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  blind  people  are  success- 
fully employed  at  massage  in  England. 

Tenth. —  For  men  and  women  as  organists.  There  are  several 
eminent  men  in  this  capacity.  Many  others  possess  moderate 
ability  and  are  succeeding  moderately  well. 

Eleventh. —  For  men  and  women,  teaching  of  piano  and  vocal 
music. 

Twelfth. —  For  both  men  and  women,  teaching  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  in  some  instances  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 


Statistical  Data. 
The  Commission  finds  that  so  much  labor  is  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  statistical  tables  from  the  data  on  the  census 
cards  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  complete  them  all  in  time  to 
forward  them  with  the  report.  When  these  tables  are  completed 
they  will  furnish  material  for  a  large  amount  of  additional  study. 
The  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  data  that  may  be  secured 
from  the  tables: 


THE   BLIND   BY   DEGREE   OF    BLINDNESS. 

The  Commission  found  that  of  the  5,308  blind  persons  of  which 
they  obtained  the  records,  3,445,  or  64  9/10  per  cent.,  were  totally 
blind.  According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  3,2S7,  or 
59  9/10  per  cent,  of  the  blind  of  the  State  of  ITew  York  were 
totally  blind;  2,199,  or  40  1/10  per  cent.,  were  partially  blind. 
The  per  cent,  for  the  whole  United  States  is  55  per  cent,  totally 
blind,  and  45  per  cent,  partially  blind.  The  following  table  will 
show  these  facts  in  form  convenient  for  purposes  of  comparison : 
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Table  I  —  The  Blind  by  Degree  of  Blindjs^ess. 

Of  the  State  of  New  York  Of  the  United  States, 

according  to  according  to 
5,308   cases  enu- 
merated by  com-          United  States  United  States 
mission.                census  of  1900.  census  of  1900. 

Num-         Per  Num-  Per         Num-  Per 

ber.  cent.  ber.  cent.,        ber.  cent. 

Totally  blind 3,445  64.9         3,287  59.9      35,645  55 

Partially  blind 1,863  35.1         2,199  40.1      29,118  45 

All  the  blind 5,308       100  5,486        100  64,763  100 


THE  BLIND   BY  SEX. 

Of  the  5,308  cases  on  file,  the  Commission  found  that  2,935, 
or  55  3/10  per  cent.,  were  males,  and  2,373,  or  44  7/10  per  cent., 
females.  The  Massachusetts  State  census  of  1905  showed  that 
of  a  total  of  3,676  blind  persons,  1,892,  or  51  5/10  per  cent.,  were 
males,  1,784,  or  48  5/10  per  cent,  were  females.  According  to 
the  United  States  census  of  1900,  of  the  64,763  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States,  37,054,  or  57  2/10  per  cent.,  were  males, 
27,709,  or  42  8/10  per  cent,  were  females.  The  census  of  1901 
showed  that  there  were  27,174  blind  persons  in  France,  of  whom 
14,721,  or  52  2/10  per  cent.,  were  males,  12,453,  or  45  8/10  per 
cent,  were  females.     Tabulated  these  results  appear  as  follows : 


Table  II  —  The  Blind,  by  Sex,  of  IsTew  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts,   AND   OF    THE    UnITED    StATES    AND    FrANCE. 


New  York 

1907, 
5,308  cases. 

Num-     Per 
ber.      cent. 


Male 2,935 

Female 2,373 


55.3 

44.7 


Total 


5,308   100 


Massachusetts 

1905 
state  census. 


United  States, 
census  of  1900. 


France, 
census  of  1901. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


1,892     61.5 
1,784     48.5 


37,054     57.2 
27,709     42.8 


14,721     54.2 
12,453     45.8 


3,075  100  64,763  100  27,174  100 


THE   BLIND    BY   AGE    GROUPS. 

The  Commission  found  that  of  the  5,308  cases  enumerated  by 
the  Commission,  506,  or  9  5/10  per  cent.,  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age;  that  1,597,  or  30  per  cent.,  between  twenty  and  forty-nine 
years  of  age ;  that  783,  or  14  8/10  per  cent.,  were  between  fifty 
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and  fifty-nine,  and  that  2,423,  or  45  5/10  per  cent.,  were  sixty  or 
over,  and  tliat  twelve,  or  2/10  per  cent.,  were  unknown.  The 
United  States  censns  of  1900  showed  that  for  the  entire  country 
12  8/10  per  cent,  of  the  blind  were  nnder  twenty;  25  3/10  per 
cent,  between  the  age  limits  of  twenty  and  forty-nine;  13  2/10 
per  cent,  between  fifty  and  fifty-nine,  and  48  2/10  per  cent,  were 
sixty  and  over.  In  France,  according  to  the  census  of  1901, 
8  6/10  per  cent,  were  under  twenty;  20  6/10  per  cent,  between 
tAventy  and  forty-nine;  13  per  cent  between  fifty  and  fifty-nine, 
and  57  per  cent,  sixty  and  over. 

The  following  table  arranges  this  data  in  more  convenient  form 
for  study : 


Table  III  —  The  Blind  by  Age  Gkotjps,  of  'Nb\y  York  State, 

THE  United  States,  and  rEANCE. 

New  York  State, 

5,308  casps 

enumerated  by  Uniterl  States,  France, 

commission.  census  of  1900.  census  of  1901. 

Num-         Per  Num-         Per  Num-            Per 

ber.          cent.  ber.          cent.  ber.            cent. 

Under  20 506           9.5  8,308         12.8  2,348           8.6 

20-49 1,597         30  16,389         25.3  5,582         20.6 

50-59 783         14.8  8,530         13.2  3,540         13 

60  and  over 2,410         45.5  31,246         48.2  15.502         57 

Age  unknown 12              .2  290              .5  202              .8 

All  ages 5,308       100  64,763       100  27,174       100 
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Prevention  of  Blindness. 

''  In  the  opinion  of  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  is  the  cause  of  more  blindness  than  any  other  local 
disease,  excepting  perhaps  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve." 

"  It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  this  disease  is  preventable,  and  that  it  may  be 
prevented  moreover  by  the  use  of  a  few  simple  precautions." 
Sidney  Stephenson,  M.  B.  C.  M., 

Ophthahnic  Surgeon  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  London. 

"  The  probable  annual  cost  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
support  of  the  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  over 
$110,000."  L.  Howe,  M.  D. 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  seventy-seventh 

annual    meeting    of    the    Medical    Society    of 

the  County  of  Erie,  1898. 

"  Infantile  ophthalmia  can  and  must  be  wiped  out  of  every 
civilized  country." 

1)k.  Hermann  Cohn, 

Breslau. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

In  the  study  of  blindness  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  as 
elsewhere  the  members  of  your  Commission  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  fact,  which  has  constantly  forced  itself  on  their 
attention,  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  unnecessary  and  preventable. 
In  a  most  careful  study  of  this  subject  Cohn  of  Breslau  reaches 
the  lamentable  conclusion  *  that,  among  one  thousand  blind 
there  were  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  unavoidable  cases, 
four  hundred  and  forty-nine  that  were  possibly  avoidable  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  cases  that  were  absolutely  avoidable, 
or  in  other  words  that  one-third  of  the  cases  of  blindness  are  abso- 
lutely preventable;  and  as  all  cases  of  eye  injury  do  not  lead  to 
blindness  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  eye  diseases  are  curable." 

Goleasceano,t  in  a  study  of  2,000  cases  of  blindness,  reaches 
similar  conclusions.     His  reports  show : 

Of  unavoidable   blindness    32   5/10  per  cent. 

Of  possibly  avoidable  blindness 39  5/10  per  cent. 

Of  absolutely  avoidable  blindness 27  5/10  per  cent. 

Steffan  and  Roesller  reckon  the  proportion  of  blindness  from 
curable  causes  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  young  blind  are  gathered  the  relative  number 
of  cases  is  even  greater. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  are  registered 
150  pupils,  of  whom  at  least  one-half  need  never  have  been  there 
had  proper  protective  and  remedial  measures  been  taken  at  the 
right  time. 

BLINDKESS   MOST   PREVALENT   AMONG  THE   POOR. 

This  subject  then  is  no  longer  one  of  mere  medical  or  scientific 
interest ;  it  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  public  concern.  A 
German  proverb  says,  "  The  blind  man  is  a  poor  man."  The 
investigations  of  your  Commission  have  shown  that  it  is  among 

*  Oliver  and  Norris,  "  Blindness :  Its  Frequency  —  Cause  anu  Prevention," 
p.   460. 

t  "  Les  Aveugles  a  travers  Ics  Ages."'     1902. 
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the  poor  and  the  day  workers  whom  blindness  makes  poor,  that  is 
found  an  ignorance  of  danger  and  a  neglect  of  protective  measures 
that  leads  to  blindness.  The  loss  of  vision  to  such  as  these  be- 
comes then  a  public  calamity.  The  infant  becomes  blind  in  a 
family  in  which  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen  that  often  it 
is  an  almost  hopeless  one;  or  the  loss  of  sight  on  the  part  of  the 
bread  earner,  when  a  week  without  wages  means  hungry  children, 
has  in  too  many  instances  but  one  ending  — -  a  lifelong  dependence 
of  the  individual  on  the  community  and  a  family  forced  into 
inevitable  pauperism. 

PREVENTABLE   BLINDNESS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  economic  concern  therefore  for  the  State  to 
see  to  it  that  this  great  additional  burden  be  not  forced  upon  it 
when  blindness  with  its  fatal  consequences  may  so  easily  and  so 
frequently  be  prevented.  The  inquiry  naturally  arises:  What 
are  these  forms  of  preventable  blindness  and  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  protect  those  to  whom  such  a  calamity  is  likely  to 
come?  They  may  be  broadly  divided  into  those  resulting  from 
accident  and  those  from  disease. 

The  accidents  are  those  which  occur  to  children  in  their  play, 
and  to  workmen  and  others  engaged  in  their  daily  occupations. 
Many  of  these  would  never  happen  were  the  possible  dangers  more 
generally  kno^vn  and  understood.  Measures  should  be  taken  to 
acquaint  mothers,  school  teachers  and  others  with  the  dangers  that 
children  incur  in  playing  with  sharp  pointed  instruments,  such 
as  pen  knives,  and  so  forth.  "  In  Germany,"  says  Dr.  Percy 
Fridenburg,  in  a  communication  to  the  Commission,  "  there  are 
nursery  rhymes  inculcating  the  dangers  of  certain  amusements. 
The  following  occur  to  me : 

"  Mit  Messer,  Gabel,  Feuer,  Licht,  spielen  kleine  Kinder  nicht. 

"  Spiele  nie  mit  Schiers  —  gewehr,  den  es  Koent  geladen  sein. 

"  Quale  nie  ein  Thier  zum  Scherz,^  denn  es  fiihlt  wie  Dir  den 
Schmerz." 

"  The  subject  of  preventable  blindness,"  he  continues,  "  might 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  —  there  is  so  much  to 
be  said.  The  best  pape-^s  could  be  distributed  free  of  charge  by 
the  State." 
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Accidents  may  be  avoided  when  their  danger  is  known.  Many 
injuries  to  the  eye  are  strikingly  common, 

A  button  hook  in  the  child's  hand  may  catch  in  his  eyelid  and 
tear  it  from  the  face.  Stooping  suddenly  and  striking  the  eye 
on  a  chair  back  has  ruptured  the  eye  ball  beyond  repair.  The 
attempt  to  untie  a  knot  in  a  shoe  string  or  bundle  with  the  point 
of  a  scissors'  blade  has  frequently  been  followed  by  a  slip  of  the 
instrument  and  a  tear  of  the  eyeball;  the  snap  of  a  whip  strik- 
ing the  eye,  the  puncture  from  a  pointed  stick  are  accidents  which 
might  be  avoided  if  care  were  exercised.  Other  and  unneces- 
sary forms  of  blindness  occur  in  what  are  termed  dangerous 
trades.  Men  engaged  in  hewing  stone,  working  at  emery 
w^heels,  in  making  boilers,  and  other  occupations  are  frequently 
struck  in  the  eye  by  flying  bits  of  metal.  When  these  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  eye  they  are  often  extracted  by  a  fellow  workman 
who  uses  for  the  purpose  the  blade  of  an  old  pocket  knife  or  some 
other  equally  septic  instrument.  Often  no  injury  seems  to  follow 
the  manipulation  of  these  men.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  eye  becomes  infected,  and  unless  properly  and  efficiently  cared 
for  may  be  lost.  "When  such  important  work  is  entrusted  to  an 
untrained  employee  the  necessity  of  personal  cleanliness  should 
be  emphasized  and  small,  clean,  smooth  bits  of  wood,  like  tooth 
picks  should  be  provided,  or  better  still,  a  platinum  pointed  spud 
that  may  be  easily  sterilized  in  an  alcohol  flame ;  but  better  far 
that  the  services  of  a  reliable  oculist  be  immediately  secured. 
When  larger  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  enter  the  eye  they  may  be 
removed  by  a  magnet  made  for  that  purpose,  and  if  not  removed 
soon,  sympathetic  inflammation  may  destroy  the  fellow  eye.  Early 
surgical  treatment  of  the  right  kind  will  often  save  an  eye  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Blindness  —  Result  of  Burns. 

Bums  from  lime  form  another  source  of  injury.  The  use  of 
water  to  wash  out  the  alkali  makes  it  a  liquid  caustic  and  vastly 
increases  the  original  damage.  Where  much  of  this  stuff  is 
handled  olive  or  other  oil  should  be  kept  ready  at  hand  to  flood 
the  lids  until  such  time  as  the  corrosive  particles  can  be  removed. 
Bums  from  molten  metal,  like  the  damage  from  flying  chips,  may 
often  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  protective  glasses  such  as  are  now 
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commonly  worn  by  automobilists  and  made  with  fronts  of  isin- 
glass or  wire  gauze.  Such  protectives  the  employers  are  often 
willing  to  provide,  and  they  are  often  most  ready  to  co-operate  in 
any  effort  to  save  the  workmen  from  injury  when  the  possibility 
and  simplicity  of  such  means  are  brought  to  their  attention. 

Burns  from  acrid  gases  too  are  sometimes  followed  by  serious 
consequences.  These  might  be  avoided  by  arranging  a  draft  that 
would  blow  these  vapors  away  as  soon  as  formed.  This  would 
seem  quite  within  the  province  of  the  factory  inspectors  and  might 
properly  be  considered  a  part  of  their  duties. 

Blindness  from  Improper  Treatment  or  Neglect. 
Another  cause  of  blindness  is  the  neglect  or  improper  treatment 
of  curable  conditions  until  too  late.  This  is  due  in  some  instances 
to  the  unwise  use  of  nostrums  or  domestic  remedies,  some  of 
which  are  useless  and  some  hannf ul.  In  one  instance  tlie  eyes 
of  a  woman  were  hopelessly  destroyed  through  bathing  them  with 
urine  for  a  simple  congestion  that  would  have  disappeared  with- 
out treatment.  Infection  followed  and  the  sight  was  lost.  This 
unfortunately  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  among  the  less  well 
informed.  Another  dangerous  practice  is  the  use  of  poultices  on 
an  inflamed  eye,  the  method  that  leads  to  rapid  destruction  when 
the  tissues  have  once  been  broken.  The  neglect  of  slight  inflam- 
mations until  they  have  become  serious  ones,  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  physicians  to  discriminate  between  conditions  requir- 
ing opposite  methods  of  treatment,  such  as  iritis  and  glaucoma,  all 
contribute  their  part  to  the  total  sum  of  blindness  that  might  have 
been  prevented.  A  large  amount  of  blindness,  due  to  improper 
treatment  and  neglect,  might  be  avoided  by  a  wider  popular  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  hygiene  and  sanitary  care  of  the  eyes.  This 
might  very  properly  be  considered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  dispensary  patient  to  report  for 
subsequent  treatment  after  a  threatened  condition  has  been  dis- 
covered, either  through  fear  of  an  operation  or  the  indifference  of 
ignorance,  leads  to  much  needless  blindness.  This  has  been  met 
in  Boston  by  the  dispensary  nurse,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  up 
such  delinquents  and  urge  immediate  and  proper  treatment.  Her 
work  has  been  found  most  effective. 
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Blindness  Resulting  From  Wood  Alcohol. 

Poisoning  from  wood  alcohol,  taken  by  mistake  or  design,  and 
resulting  in  optic  nerve  atrophy,  and  also  the  damage  resulting 
from  Independence  Day  accidents,  have  been  so  nimierons  as  to 
warrant  special  studies  in  these  subjects  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  ]\Iany  communities  have  been  led  to  pass  and  en- 
force laws  against  this  barbarous  method  of  celebrating  our  na- 
tional holiday.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
these  prohibitions  may  become  general. 

Foundation  of  Blindness  Laid  in  School. 

Among  young  children  the  foundation  of  subsequent  eye  dis- 
ease is  frequently  laid  in  the  schools.  During  the  plastic  develop- 
mental period  of  the  child,  the  eye  ball  is  easily  influenced  by 
excessive  use  or  continuous  application  under  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. In  consequence  of  this  the  vessels  of  the  eye  ground  grow 
congested,  the  supporting  tissues  become  thinned  and  stretched, 
and  myopia  is  established.  That  myopia  increases  under  the 
stress  of  school  life  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Cohn.  The  pro- 
gression is  as  follows : 

Per'cent.  of    ' 
myopia.         ',; 

Five  village  schools 1.4 

Twenty  elementary  schools G .  7 

Two  higher  girls'  schools    7.7 

Two  intermediate  schools 10.3 

Two  "  Keal-schulen  " 19.7 

Two  gymnasiums 26.2 


Among  the  students  of  the  University  lie  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  myopic  eyes  had  advanced  to  59  9/10  per  cent.  This 
of  course  was  in  Germany,  but  the  work  of  the  American  ob- 
servers, such  as  Risley,  Callan,  Derby,  Williams  and  Ayers,  Mit- 
tendorf,  Randall,  Tiffany,  and  others,  shows  a  like  progressive  in- 
crease from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades.  The  importance  of 
this  lies  in  the  significance  of  myopia.  "  Of  1,878  myopes  ob- 
served by  Homer,*  34  per  cent,  developed  dangerous  complica- 

*  Cohn,  "  Hygiene  des  Auges." 
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tions,  in  9  per  cent,  diseases  of  the  vitreous,  in  11  per  cent,  inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid,  in  4  per  cent,  detachment  of  the  retina, 
and  in  23  per  cent,  cataract;  "  while  Risley,*  from  his  examina- 
tions in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  found  that  "  60  per  cent,  of 
the  ejes  with  myopic  astigmatism  had  choroidal  atrophies  of  in- 
flammation, 87  per  cent,  exhibited  varying  forais  of  choroidal  dis- 
ease, and  70  per  cent,  were  asthenopic." 

One  Cause  —  Uncorrected  Congenital  Defects. 

The  cause  for  this  abnormal  destruction  of  eyes  seems  to  be 
two-fold.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  was  due  to  bad 
hygienic  surroundings  —  badly  lighted  schools,  poorly  printed 
books,  and  so  forth  —  but  when  these  defects  had  been  corrected, 
myopia  increasing  in  amount  and  degree  with  every  school  grade 
was  still  found  to  exist.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  excessive 
eye  work  has  an  important  bearing,  the  chief  cause,  as  shown  by 
Risley,t  is  the  strain  due  to  uncorrected  congenital  defects.  "  I 
have  demonstrated,"  he  says,  "  by  statistical  studies  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  that  only  11  19/100  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
had  emmetropic  or  model  eyes,  while  88  81/100  per  cent,  mani- 
fested some  congenital  defect.  The  great  significance  of  this  fact 
was  borne  out  in  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  relative  conditions 
of  these  two  classes  of  eyes  under  the  strain  of  school  work.  In  the 
first  place  the  model  eyes  remained  in  uniform  percentage  through 
all  ages  of  school  life,  enjoyed  a  higher  acuity  of  vision  and  were 
relatively  free  from  pain  and  disease;  while  on  the  other  hand 
students  with  defective  eyes,  especially  those  with  astigmatism, 
had  a  lower  sharpness  of  sight,  suffered  from  pain,  headache  and 
reflex  nervous  symptoms,  red  eyes,  etc.,  and  furthermore,  from 
these  was  recruited  a  steadily  advancing  percentage  of  near- 
sighted eyes  with  their  characteristic  pathologic  conditions  as 
the  children  advanced  in  age  and  school  progress.  It  was  obvious 
from  these  figures  that  there  was  a  definite  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  these  congenital  defects  of  vision  and  the  well 
known  harmful  results  to  many  eyes  from  the  strain  of  school 
life." 

*  Norris  and  Oliver,  "  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  p.  360. 
t  Bulletin  of  the   American  Academy,  June,  1902. 
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Relation  Between  Eye-stkain  and  Ckiminality,  Elmika. 

In  this  connection,  Dr.  C.  M.  Case,*  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  eyes  of  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  says : 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  eye  strain  will  disturb 
the  mental  processes,  producing  mental  inaptitude  and  backward- 
ness in  children.  Their  comprehension  seems  obtuse  and  slow, 
and  confusion  of  thought  exists.  Irritability,  even  to  the  verge 
of  irascibility,  may  be  the  result  of  a  constant  nagging  eye  strain, 
kept  up  hour  after  hour  for  days  and  months,  producing  serious 
inroads  on  the  nerve  supply.  How  far  this  may  be  carried  toward 
producing  mental  unbalances,  insanities  and  criminal  tendencies, 
alcoholic  and  drug  habits,  remains  to  be  proven.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  truancy  in  school 
children  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  can  be  traced  to  this 
cause,  and  frequently  repeated,  '  precipitate  the  individual  into 
the  life  of  the  vagabond  and  the  criminal.'  " 

If,  then,  on  the  one  hand  blindness,  and  on  the  other  criminality 

may  be  the  result  of  neglecting  the  eyes  of  school  children,  it  is 

certainly  a  subject  from  an  economic  standpoint  that  concerns  the 

State.  i       '    1' 

Studies  in  Philadelphia  on  Eye  Strain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  system  of  training  which  destroys 
the  machine  which  it  is  designed  to  improve  —  which  so  impairs 
the  function  of  an  individual  as  to  limit  his  usefulness,  must  have 
in  it  something  fundamentally  wrong.  The  subject  of  eye  defects 
in  school  children  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  study  and  report  upon  it  by  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  Philadelphia.  Concerning  this.  Dr.  Risley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  says :  "  Professional  experience  had  shown 
that  the  correction  of  errors  of  refraction  by  glasses  not  only  re- 
moved the  pain  and  impairment  of  vision,  but  that  under  their  use 
the  eyes  bore  the  strain  of  near  work  without  injury.  It  was 
rational,  therefore,  to  urge  that  no  child  be  admitted  to  the  schools 
until  it  had  been  shown  by  examination  that  the  eyes  were  fitted 
to  safely  undi  rtake  the  coming  struggle  with  books."  The  report 
of  this  sub-committee  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is  given 
in  the  appendix  in  the  hope  that  it  may  commend  itself  to  the 

*  "  Eye  Strain  and  Crime  "—  Ophthalmic  Record,  Nov.,  1906. 
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Department  of  Edueatioii  of  the   State.       (See  Exbil)it   II,  p]). 
125-128.) 

In  this  is  suggested  a  practical  method  by  which  the  eyes  of 
the  children  may  be  tested  as  to  their  vision  at  regular  intervals 
and  the  parents  advised  when  conditions  arise  requiring  an  ocu- 
list's attention. 

TracJioma  and  Other  Infectious  Diseases  of  tJie  Eyes. 

When  trachoma  and  other  infectious  diseases  of  the  eyes  occur 
in  the  schools  and  other  communal  gatherings,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  control.  They  may  be  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  a  roller  or  other  towel  used  in  common,  through 
the  wash  basin,  bath  tubs,  etc.,  but  as  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  immunity,  frequent  inspection  on  the  part  oif  the  Health  Depart- 
ment cau  alone  insure  protection  from  dangers  of  this  kind. 

OPHTHALMIA  OF  THE  NEW  BORN. 

The  most  important  of  the  causes  of  blindness  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  however,  is  that  resulting  from  an  infection  of  the 
eyes  of  the  child  at  birth.  Important,  first,  because  it  is  the  7yiost 
common  local  cause  of  blindness;  second,  because  it  affects  the 
young  child  and  a  lonrj  lifetime  of  hlindness  may  follow;  and, 
third,  because  it  is  preventable  and  curable  in  practically  every 
case  receiving  proper  care.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
maladies  to  vision  when  treatment  is  neglected  or  delayed.  It  is 
a  veritable  world  plague.  It  occurs  everywhere,  and  no  country 
has  yet  succeeded  in  getting  it  under  control.  So  widespread  is 
blindness  resulting  from  it  that  Magnus,  who  has  made  careful 
statistical  studies  concerning  it,  says  that  out  of  2,528  cases  of 
all  ages  of  complete  blindness  in  Germany  10  88/100  per  cent, 
were  due  to  this  cause. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Mexico. 

In  institutions  the  proportion  is  much  larger.  A  committee  of 
the  Ophthalmol ogical  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1884, 
estimated  iliat  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  institutions  for 
the  blind  had  lost  their  sight  through  the  ophthcdmia  of  the  new 
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honi  while  in  Mexico  opliiJialinia  riGonatorurn  is  said  by  Ilamos 
to  be  the  common  cause  o£  blindness,  where  It-,500,  or  30  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number,  are  Mind  as  a  result  of  this  iweventable 
disease. 

In  New  York  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  39  of  150 
pupils,  or  26  per  cent.,  have  lost  their  eyes  from  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, which  is  a  rather  smaller  proportion  than  that  found  in 
institutions  elsewhere.  In  the  Slate  of  New  York  more  tlian  600 
now  hopelessly  blind  from  IJris  cause  might  have  been  spared  this 
dreadful  calamity  had  simple  prophylactic  measures  been  em- 
ployed at  the  day  of  their  birth;  while  in  the  Uiriled  Slates  are 
between  6,000  and  1,000  people  who  have  been  blinded  by  this 
disease. 

For  the  four  years  preceding  1906  the  annual  proportion  of 
new  pupils  entering  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  who  have 
lost  their  sight  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  was  a  cpuarter  of 
the  whole  number  admitted,  while  of  those  entering  in  1905, 
among  whom  there  were  more  young  children  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  your  Commission  to  find  them,  over  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
had  become  blind  from  this  cause,  almost  none  of  whom  would  have 
lost  his  sight  had  simple  prophylactic  measures  been  eynployed. 

In  Brooklyn.,  New  York. 
At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  president-general  of  the  Sunshine  'Society,  Mrs.  Cynthia  West- 
over  Alden,  the  State  ophthalmologist  Dr.  H.  D.  Schenck  examined 
the  eyes,  or  w^hat  was  left  of  the  eyes,  of  the  children  in  the  ''  Sun- 
shine Home  "  in  Brooklyn.  Of  the  sixteen  whom  he  found  and 
upon  whose  condition  he  reports,  all  but  three,  and  possibly  two, 
were  the  victims  of  suppurative  ophthalmia,  and  their  blindness, 
therefore,  in  almost  every  case,  had  been  preventable  or  curable. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  charity  maintained  at  large  expense  almost 
exclusively  for  the  protection  of  a  group  of  children,  none  over 
eight  years  old,  who  would  not  have  been  blind  had  simple  pro- 
tective measures  been  used  at  the  proper  time. 
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GONO'REHOEA A  FRUITFUL.   SoURCE  OF  BlINDNESS. 

This  is  a  disease  dependent  upon  an  infection  finding  an  en- 
trance into  the  eyes  of  the  child  at  or  immediately  after  birth. 
Stephenson  has  shown  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia in  new  horn  hahies  are  due  to  the  micrococcus  of  gon- 
orrhoea.'" If  the  eyes  are  carefully  cleansed  at  once  so  that  the 
infected  secretion  does  not  get  within  the  lids,  or  if  the  germs 
be  washed  out  with  a  simple  solution  before  they  have  time  to 
multiply  or  if  the  virility  of  the  microbes  be  destroyed  by  a  solu- 
tion which  is  in  itself  harmless  in  its  effect  on  the  eyes,  the  dis- 
ease will  not  develop.  But  as  one  can  never  be  sure  that  in  in- 
expert hands  the  washing  is  complete  and  thorough,  and  as  it 
is  not  easily  performed,  the  latter  method  in  every  suspected 
case,  at  least,  should  invariably  form  a  part  of  the  toilet  of  the 
child.  As  this  disease  occurs  in  about  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
or  1  in  200  of  all  births,  and  as  the  total  number  of  births  regis- 
tered for  1906  in  New  York  State  was  183,012,  the  frightful 
prevalence  of  the  disease  can  be  readily  estimated. 

The  eyelids  of  a  babe  are  closed  at  birth  and  the  infective 
material  is  only  likely  to  gain  access  within  the  lids  if  they  are 
separated  by  the  finger  of  the  accoucheur  or  by  instruments. 
"  Vaginal  secretion  readily  adheres  to  the  eyelashes  and  margins 
of  the  lids,  and  may  easily  gain  entrance  to  the  eyes  when  first 
the  child  begins  to  open  and  shut  them,  or  be  conveyed  in  by  in- 
sufficient care  in  the  subsequent  ablutions  and  wiping  of  the  eyes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  infection 
occurs  in  this  way.  In  about  two  thirds  of  these  cases,"  says 
Treacher  Collins,t  "'  the  gonococcus  is  foimd  to  be  present  in  the 
discharge  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  of  cases,  the  history 
of  a  leucorrhoeal  vaginal  discharge  can  be  elicited  from  the 
mother." 

The  Development  of  Gonon'hoeic  Eye  Disease. 
This   is  graphically  described  by  Dr.   Hermann  Knapp,  pro- 
fessor of  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  Columbia  University,  in  an  address 


*  "  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  its  Etiology  and  Prevention."  Ti-ansactions  of 
the   Obstetrical   Society  of   London,   Volume  XLV.,    1903. 

t  E.  Treacher  Collins  — "  Infantile  Ophthalmia,"  The  Practitioner,  April, 
1902. 


A  TYPICAL  CASE  OF  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  de  Schweinitz. 
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delivered  October  18,  1906,  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Social  Disease.  "As  soon,"  he  says,  "  as 
the  new  born  child  has  filled  its  Inngs  with  a  cry  announcing  its 
individuality  as  an  independent  being,  its  eyes  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  are  threatened  with  blindness.  After  its  first  bath 
the  eyes  look  all  right,  but  soon  the  eyelids  swell,  becoming  red, 
and  a  white  slimy  liquid  oozes  through  the  fissure  of  the  lids. 
On  the  first  day,  little  or  no  discharge  is  perceptible,  and  the 
eyes  are  bright,  clear,  and  intact,  but  from  day  to  day  the  disease 
grows  worse.  The  swollen  scarlet  lids  are  smeared  with  white 
paste  and  liquid  or  creamy  pus.  When  cleaned  and  opened  they 
discharge  a  small  stream  of  pap-like  secretion.  'Now  the  cornea 
(the  hard  and  transparent  coat)  is  dull,  and  the  iris  and  pupils 
are  clouded.  The  conjunctiva  (the  soft  mucous  coat  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids  and  the  outer  of  the  ball)  is  thickened  and 
covered  with  creamy  pus.  In  this  stage  the  eyes  can  still  he  saved. 
The  next  stage  shows  ulcers  on  the  cornea  which  are  apt  to  per- 
forate it,  and  then  the  poisonous  discharge  may  creep  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye  and  damage  the  delicate  structures  to  such  a 
degree  that  sight  is  forever,  more  or  less  destroyed  and  the  eyes  are 
so  disfigured  that  the  parents  ask  to  have  them  removed  and  arti- 
ficial ones  inserted." 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  this  could  be  prevented  by 
the  simplest  prophylactic  care,  the  continued  blinding  of  babies  in 
a  civilized  community  becomes  a  crime. 

How  Ophthalmia  ISTeonatoruim  May  Be  Prevented. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  progressive  and  humane 
physicians  to  control  this  frightful  plague  have  been  unwearied. 
The  literature  in  every  language  is  extensive.  In  all  modern  hos- 
pitals and  in  the  practice  of  the  better  physicians,  prophylaxis  is 
invariably  employed,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  infectious 
elements  escape  and  the  disease  develops,  prompt  treatment  quickly 
controls  it  and  blindness  as  a  result  is  practically  unkno^vn. 

Since  these  facts  are  no  longer  subjects  of  discussion,  but  are 
universally  accepted  by  all  educated  medical  men,  the  natural  in- 
quiry follows :  Why,  as  a  common  sense  projDOsition,  are  not  these 
simple,  harmless,  preventive  measures  invariably  employed,  and 
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why,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  does  a  nation  sit  quietly  and 
indifferently  by,  making  no  attempt  to  prevent  this  enormous  and 
needless  waste  of  human  eyes  ? 

Jhdy  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

The  reasons  are  threefold  and  lie,  first,  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession; second,  W'ith  the  lay  public;  third,  with  the  State.  The 
medical  profession,  great  as  have  been  its  advances  during  recent 
years,  and  strenuous  as  have  been  the  efforts  of  its  teachers  and 
leaders  to  jDromulgate  the  fundamental  importance  of  germs  in 
disease,  is  by  no  means  yet  universally  familiar  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning infantile  ophthalmia,  as  to  its  prevalence,  its  dangers,  its 
prevention  and  the  measures  that  may  be  successfully  instituted 
for  its  treatment.  While  the  total  number  of  cases  is  large,  the 
disease  may  occur  very  rarely  in  the  experience  of  any  individual 
physician,  even  though  he  may  have  had  an  extensive  general  prac- 
tice. When  it  does  occur,  unless  the  physician  is  fully  informed, 
he  does  not  anticipate  it  and  is  unprepared  to  meet  it.  He  thinks 
in  many  cases  —  if  his  attention  is  called  to  the  baby's  eyes,  as  in- 
deed it  may  not  be  at  all  —  that  the  redness  and  watering  are 
caused  by  a  trifling  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  and  prescribes  some 
simple  cellyrium  or  external  w^ash  for  the  lids.  He  may  not  see 
the  child  again  for  a  week,  when  perhaps  the  disease  is  fully  de- 
developed,  the  cornea  broken  down  and  irreparable  damage  done ; 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  does  not  know  of  the  special  value  of 
the  silver  salts,  or  fears  to  employ  them  because  of  their  possible 
danger  to  the  delicate  eye  of  the  child,  and  prevention  is  omitted 
•and  correct  treatment  neglected.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases  of  blindness  resulting  from  infantile 
ophthalmia  occurs  in  the  more  remote  country  districts  where  the 
parturient  patient  is  infrequently  seen,  and  where  preventive 
measures  are  most  imperative.  It  may  not  seem  possible  to  the 
progressive  up-to-date  practitioner  that  many  physicians  are  not 
familiar  with  this  common  disease,  but  the  large  number  of  cases 
of  infantile  ophthalmia  that  are  constantly  occurring,  with  the 
clinical  histories  accompanying  them,  together  with  the  immense 
number  of  blind  eyes  as  a  direct  sequence,  prove  beyond  question 
that  this  is  a  fact. 
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Duty  of  the  Lay  Puhlic. 

The  second  reason  for  this  apparent  indifference  lies  with  the 
hiy  public.  The  yonng  mother  has  no  conception  of  the  danger 
which  inflainniation  of  the  eyes  means  to  her  hahy.  She  has 
])i'()hably  never  heard  that  such  a  condition  can  threaten  an  in- 
fant's eyes.  It  is  hnt  one  of  the  many  new  problems  which 
maternity  has  for  her,  and  only  when  the  truth  is  told  to  her  that 
the  child,  in  whom  all  her  hopes  had  been  centered,  is  hopelessly, 
irrecoverably  blind,  does  she  begin  to  realize  the  extent  of  this 
frightful  affliction.  If  she  chance  to  learn,  as  she  may,  that  this 
calamity  was  a  needless  one  and  might  have  been  avoided  by  simple 
l)recautionary  measures  which  were  not  taken,  to  her  anguish  is 
added  indignation  and  censure  of  the  physician  by  whom  she  con- 
siders her  trust  to  have  been  betrayed. 

Duty  of  the  State. 

The  third  agent  concerned  is  the  commonwealth.  The  loss  of 
sight  on  the  part  of  an  infant,  often  under  existing  conditions, 
makes  the  individual  a  State  care  in  some  measure  for  life.  For 
the  education  of  its  blind  children  annually,  ISTew  York  alone  pays 
per  capita  at  least  $350,  and  a  yearly  gross  sum  amounting  to  about 
$100,000.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  blind  citizen  is  a  de- 
]iendent  throughout  a  long  life,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  not  less 
than  $10,000,  and  the  mere  cost  in  money  will  be  multiplied  many 
times  in  that  a  productive  factor,  by  reason  of  blindness,  has  been 
removed  from  the  community. 

If,  therefore,  as  an  economic  proposition,  it  were  realized  how 
vitally  it  concerns  the  State  that  not  one  child  shall  needlessly 
become  blind,  thereby  in  many  instances  increasing  the  public 
financial  burden,  there  is  no  doubt  that  early  and  effective 
measures  would  be  instituted  to  protect  the  State  from  this  un- 
necessary and  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  but  two  reasons  why  a  generally 
recognized  and  effective  measure  for  the  prevention  of  a  wide- 
spread and  common  cause  of  blindness  is  not  invariably  employed  : 
first,  because  the  dangers  of  the  disease  and  the  value  of  pre- 
vention are  not  universally  known;  and,  second,  because  a  safe, 
sterile,  simple,  and  free  preparation  in  which  the  profession  and 
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public  have  absolute  confidence  is  not  always  at  hand  when 
needed.  Concerning  the  first,  various  sporadic  efforts  have  been 
made  to  inform  midwives,  who  in  large  cities  preside  over  half 
at  least  of  the  births,  of  the  dangers  of  sore  eyes  in  the  new  born, 
and  eleven  States  have  passed  legislative  enactments  requiring 
that  the  midwife  shall  report  each  case  to  the  proper  health  au- 
thority and  affixing  a  penalty  for  the  failure  to  do  so.  As  has 
been  intimated,  however,  it  is  not  by  any  means  always  under  the 
ministration  of  midwives  that  these  cases  occur,  and,  like  all  laws 
behind  which  is  not  a  strong  and  well  informed  public  sentiment, 
this  law  is  rarely  enforced.  A  more  effective  method  must  be  de- 
vised. Every  physician  having  to  do  with  the  parturient  woman, 
every  obstetrician,  every  midwife,  must  be  frequently  and  con- 
stantly advised  of  the  dangers  and  possibilities  of  this  disease,  the 
necessity  of  prevention  and  the  value  of  early  and  correct  treat- 
ment. They  must  then  have  placed  in  their  hands  ready  for  in- 
stant use,  a  safe  and  efficient  prophylactic,  issued  by  the  health 
authorities  as  a  guarantee  as  to  its  quality  and  efficiency.* 

Carelessness     of     Midwifes     Sometimes     Responsible    foe 

Blindness. 

The  part  which  the  midwife  plays  in  the  tragedy  of  infantile 
blindness  is  often  a  leading  one.  i\.n  illuminating  article  on  the 
subject  by  F.  Elizabeth  Crowell,  a  gTaduate  nurse,  appears  in  the 
issue  of  "  Charities  and  the  Commons  "  for  January  12,  1907. 
After  making  a  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  ISTew  York  City,  she  reports  that  "  last  year  the  demand 
for  a  midwife's  attendance  was  voiced  by  43,934  mothers  in 
Greater  IsTew  York.  In  other  words,  42  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  births  reported  for  1905  were  attended  by  midwives. 
To  meet  this  demand  there  are  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
alone,  between  900  and  1,000  practicing  midwives.  I  have  seen 
and  interviewed  500  of  them,  and  I  give  here  a  few  significant 
facts  regarding  their  professional  equipment  or  lack  of  equipment, 
and^Their  methods  of  practice." 

*  "A  Practical  Method  of  Abolishing  the  Cause  of  One-quarter  of  the  Un- 
necessary Blindness  in  the  United  States."  F.  Park  Lewis  —  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  1906, 
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Condition  of  Homes  of  Midwives. 

"  The  homes  of  these  midwives  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
homes  of  the  women  upon  whom  they  attend,  the  average  three- 
room  tenement,  clean  or  dirty,  according  to  the  personal  habits 
of  the  woman  who  oc^eiipies  it.  Of  the  midwives'  homes,  lOG  were 
absolutely  filthy,  as  was  the  clothing  and  the  person  of  the  mid- 
wife herself.  Of  the  remaining  394,  I  should  say  one-third  might 
be  designated  as  excellent,  the  other  two-thirds  fair.  Practically 
all  of  them  claimed  that  they  used  antiseptics,  which  meant  very 
little  if  the  midwife  was  dirty,  her  bag  filthy,  and  if  she  appeared 
generally  ignorant  and  incompetent.  There  is  a  chance  that  anti- 
septics in  the  hands  of  such  women  may  work  an  infinite  deal 
of  harm,  for  we  have  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  properly 
used." 

Condition  of  their  Equipment. 

'^As  for  the  bags  and  their  equij)nient,  from  a  professional 
standpoint  by  far  the  greater  number  would  make  fit  decorations 
for  a  chamber  of  horrors.  Rusty  scissors,  dirty  string,  a  bit  of 
cotton,  a  few  corrosive  sublimate  tablets,  old  rags  and  papers, 
some  ergot  and  vaseline,  a  gum  catheter  wired,  were  the  usual  con- 
tents. Out  of  303  bags  inspected,  34  only  were  marked  as  first 
class;  that  is,  they  were  clean  and  their  equipuunt  was  complete 
and  sterile." 

A  Case  in  Point. 

"  I  was  visiting  one  Italian  midwife  whose  home  was  of  the 
dirtiest,  the  condition  of  whose  hands  was  indescribable,  whose 
clothing  was  filthy,  the  condition  of  whose  bag  beggars  descrip- 
tion, when  a  call  came  for  her  to  go  at  once  to  a  confinement. 
Not  wishing  the  woman  to  lose  a  case  because  of  my  being. there, 
I  told  her  to  make  her  necessary  preparations  while  I  talked. 
'  Oh,'  she  replied,  '  I  am  ready,'  and  throwing  a  shawl  over  her 
head  and  seizing  the  bag,  she  was  off  —  to  take  the  life,  the  future 
health  and  well  being  of  a  mother  and  child  into  her  keeping." 

Unused  Sterilizers. 
"Again,  foreign  trained  midwives  who  brought  out  the  usual 
dirty  bag  for  inspection  would  have,  stowed  away  on  top  of  a 
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wardrobe,  behind  a  stove,  or  under  the  bed,  a  most  complete,  com- 
pact, convenient,  portable  sterilizer,  which  they  had  purchased  at 
home  and  which  the  law  there,  had  compelled  them  to  use." 

Non-enforccmcui  of  Law  in  New  York  City. 

"  In  regard  to  the  care  of  the  child's  eyes,  the  majority  of 
midwives  stated  that  they  used  borax  or  boric  acid  to  bathe  the 
eyes,  and  some  few  use  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  oph- 
thahnia  neonatorum,  there  are  not  available  statistics  for  ISTew 
York  City.  The  jDrovision  of  the  sanitary  code  regarding  the  re- 
porting of  contagious  diseases  to  the  Board  of  Health  within 
twenty-four  hours,  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  connection  with 
this  particular  disease.  In  October,  1905,  the  Board  of  Health 
made  an  effort  to  secure  reliable  information  upon  this  point  by 
sending  out  circular  letters  to  all  registered  physicians  and  mid- 
waves  in  the  city,  calling  their  attention  to  their  duty  in  the 
matter  of  reporting  all  such  cases.  The  co-operation  of  the  various 
ophthalmic  hospitals  and  dispensaries  was  also  secured.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  movement,  about  twenty-four  cases  were  reported  by 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (but  one  of  wdiich  had  been  at- 
tended 'by  a  physician  at  birth)  and  six  cases  were  reported 
directly  by  midwives.  For  the  past  two  months  and  a  half  not 
a  single  case  has  been  reported,  indicating  that  those  most  con- 
cerned are  rela^jsing  into  their  fovmer  disregard  of  this  particular 
law. 

''  In  this  connection  I  attempted  to  investigate  the  cases  of 
oplithalmia  neonatorum,  applying  for  treatment  to  the  various 
ophthalmic  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  city  during  the  past 
year,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  In  all  I  secured  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  150  cases.  Many  had  moved  from 
the  address  given,  and  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  trace  of  them. 
Of  those  seen,  I  found  that  the  numbers  attended  at  birth  b}^  phy- 
sicians equalled,  in  fact  exceeded  by  one,  the  number  attended  by 
midwives." 

Within  fourteen  years  the  number  of  births  rej^orted  by  mid- 
wives  has  nearly  doubled  (1891,  22,770 ;  1905,  43,830).  This  in- 
crease is  of  course  comparable  with   the  increase  in  population 
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from  natural  causes,  from  immigration,  and  from  the  extension  of 
the  confines  of  ]^ew  York  City,  so  that  the  percentage  of  the  total 
number  reported,  remains  practically  the  same. 

The  midwives  practicing  in  the  city  of  ISTew  York  have  abso- 
lutely no  recognized  legal  status,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

]\[iss  CrowelFs  conclusions  are:  "A  law  specifically  defining 
the  i^rovince  and  duties  of  the  midwife  and  providing  ample  pun- 
ishment for  any  violation  of  the  limitations  prescribed  by  such 
law,  and  requiring  absolute  evidence  of  her  professional  fitness  as 
a  condition  of  licensing  her  practice,  would  operate  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  function  of  the  physician  by  the  com- 
■petent  midwife,  as  well  as  a  bar  to  the  practice  of  the  ignorant,  un- 
trained, inefiicient  midwife." 

The  medical  j^rofession  in  this  campaign  to  save  infants  from 
blindness  is  already  organized.  A  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  already  at  work  upon  a  plan  of  procedure 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  uniform  legislation  uiDon  this  sub- 
ject in  all  the  states. 

But  the  physicians  can  never  do  this  alone.  This  is  a  social 
disorder,  and  it  must  be  met  by  organized  social  effort.  Every 
women's  clnb  —  every  charitable  society  must  interest  itself  in 
protecting  the  babies  "  for  of  all  ignorance  which  needs  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  sjnrit  of  regeneration  among  us,  none  is  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  which  wantonly  permits  children  to  be  plunged 
into  the  abyss  of  blindness." 

Responsibility  Rests  With   the  State. 

Two  points  must  be  emphasized : — 

First ;  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  infant  citi- 
zen as  a  minor  from  the  danger  of  blindness  with  which  he  is 
threatened,  and. 

Second;  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  from 
the  burden  of  caring  for  the  unnecessarily  blind. 

If  the  right  of  personal  property  of  a  minor  child,  and  more 
especially  of  an  infant,  be  put  in  jeopardy,  the  law,  representing 
the  State,  takes  upon  itself  to  stand  between  that  child  and  the 
danger  with  which  he  is  threatened.     His  parents  or  guardians 
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may  not  maltreat,  or  starve,  or  otherwise  abuse  him.  They  may 
not  misappropriate  his  estate  if  he  has  one.  He  is  not  permitted 
even  to  labor  while  of  school  age  lest  he  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  education  while  still  a  child  and  lose  thereby  a  right  to 
which  the  State  considers  him  entitled.  Neither  should  negligence 
nor  indifference  nor  ignorance  rob  him  of  one  of  his  most  precious 
possessions  by  putting  out  his  eyes  while  still  too  helpless  to  pro- 
tect himself.  The  child  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  protection,  in 
his  weakness,  by  the  State. 

How  Can  This  Be  Done? 

So  long  as  half  of  the  births  are  attended  by  partially  trained 
midwives,  and  many  more  by  not  overcareful  physicians,  one  thing 
is  necessary;  the  widest  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the 
importance,  the  danger,  and  the  prevalence  of  infantile  ophthalmia. 
The  story  must  be  told  and  repeated  in  plain  language  until  the 
subject  is  fully  understood  by  the  general  public.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  discussed  in  medical  societies.  Propaganda  among  the 
people  is  imperative  until  the  mother  shall  demand,  when  the  at- 
tendant is  neglectful,  that  the  eyes  of  the  infant  be  safeguarded. 
Information  leaflets  should  be  distributed  on  the  registration  of 
the  birth  certificate  to  both  the  accoucheur  and  the  mother  of  the 
new  born  child.  These  should  give  warning  of  possible  dangers, 
advice  as  to  the  preliminary  care  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  care 
to  be  taken  for  the  child,  and  the  urgency  of  seeking  medical  aid 
should  inflammation  of  the  eyes  develop.  Here  the  excellent  mid- 
wife law*  obtained  through  Howe's  efforts  finds  its  greatest  value, 
and  it  should  be  invariably  enforced.  These  leaflets  should  be 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  health  department,  but  should  be 
absolutely  impersonal.  There  should  not  be  a  suspicion  even  that 
any  individual  could  benefit  by  their  dissemination. 

Of  the  150  pupils  registered  at  the  present  date  at  the  State 
School,  and  kept  there  at  the  State  expense,  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  number  are  blind  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum. If  gonococcic  inflammation  were  eliminated  as  a  cause  of 
blindness,  one-fifth  of  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  would  be  unnecessary. 

•  See  New  York  State  "  Midwife  Law,"  Exhibit  IV,  p.  134. 
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The  State  is  to  be  asked  for  $30,000  to  build  a  kindergarten  at 
Batavia  because  the  school  for  the  blind  is  overcrowded.  It  will 
be  built  practically  for  children  who  should  never  have  been  blind. 
The  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness  does  then  concern  the 
State.  It  is  an  economic  question ;  which  is  cheaper,  to  provide 
a  prophylactic  and  distribute  it  freely  and  gratuitously  at  a  trifling 
expense  to  the  State,  or  by  neglecting  this  simple  measure  to  as- 
sume a  burden,  the  extent  of  which  no  one  can  estimate  ? 

The  prophylactic  should  be  provided  gratuitously  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  which  by  general  consent 
is  recognized  as  almost  absolutely  specific,  should  be  sent  to  any 
obstetrician  on  request.  Physicians  desiring  it  should  receive  the 
required  solution.  To  all  others  should  be  sent  the  1  per  cent, 
preparation  which  may  be  employed  with  safety  by  midwives  and 
those  who  are  untrained. 

In  every  case  directions  should  be  given  as  to  the  care  of  the 
baby's  eyes  —  and  the  necessity  for  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the 
midwife  emphasized. 

Simple  and  Practical  Method   Used  in  Sheffield,  England. 

Dr.  Simeon  Snell  describes  a  very  simple,  but  efficacious,  method 
that  has  been  in  use  by  the  Jessop  Hospital  for  Women  in 
Sheffield : 

"  The  patients  are  among  the  poorest ;   some  are  inmates  of 
the  hospital,  but  the  great  majority  are  confined  at  their  own 
homes.     The  midwives  have  received  instructions  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  head  is  born  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
baby's  eyes.     Then  with  little  pieces  of  lint,  moistened  in  tepid 
water,  the  eyes  are  carefully  washed,  as  well  as  the  eyelids  and 
parts   adjoining.     Subsequently,   in   washing  the  child,   care   is 
taken  to  guard  against  reinfection.     During  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  2,242  labors  among  the  in-patients  and  out-pa- 
tients.    In  the  first  200  there  were  a  few  cases  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, but  in  the  last  2,000,  since  the  method  has  been  sysro- 
matically  adopted,  not  a  single  case  occurred.     Directions  were 
also  given  to  the  nurses  that,  if  the  child's  eyes  looked  red,  it 
was  to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  hospital  for  a  drop  of  nitrate  of 
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silver  solution  to  be  dropped  into  the  eje.  The  plan  depends 
for  its  efficacy  on  simple  cleansing,  and  its  success  seems  to  be 
well  worthy  of  note." 

In  every  suspected  case,  however,  the  concensus  of  medical 
opinion  is  that  the  prophylactic  which  is  harmless  should  be  in- 
variably employed.  Every  case  developing  should  be  reported, 
and  the  final  result  should  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 
With  the  midwives  the  use  of  the  prophylactic  should  be  made  a 
routine  part  of  the  baby's  toilet,  and  the  development  of  oph- 
thalmia within  five  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the 
birth  certificate  fails  to  record  the  use  of  the  prophylactic,  should 
result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  midwife's  permit  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  obstetrics. 

Recommendations  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  from  Oph- 
thalmia Neonatorum. 

The  recommendations  which  your  Commission  would  make  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  the  registry  with  the 
local  health  board  of  all  women  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery. 

2.  The  delegation  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  to  issue  permits  to  practice  midwifery  to  such  of  these 
women  as  may  satisfy  the  local  board  of  health  of  the  county  in 
which  they  reside,  that  they  possess  the  requisite  qualifications, 
including  a  knowledge  of  asepsis,  personal  cleanliness,  and  a 
moral  character  such  as  to  warrant  them  in  engaging  in  this  work 
—  these  permits,  not  to  be  considered  diplomas,  to  be  good  for 
one  year  only,  and  to  be  renewed  by  personal  application  to  local 
board  of  health.  For  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  these  permits  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  local  board  of  health.  Another  method 
would  be  to  hold  a  practical  civil  service  examination. 

3.  Physicians  practicing  midwifery  shall  be  required  to  report 
the  existence  of  each  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  a  com* 
municable  disease,  and  shall  state  upon  the  birth  certificate  what, 
if  any,  prophylactic  was  employed  at  the  time  of  birth. 


BLIM)   FROM    OPHTilALMIA    NEONATORUM. 

A  typical  ease  of  total  l)]inilii<'>-;.  which  proiM^v  care  could  have  easily  averted 
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4.  Every  midwife  shall  be  advised  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  dangers  to  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  children  and  the  methods 
of  protection  to  be  employed.  They  shall  be  required  to  use 
the  prophylactic  against  ophthalmia  neonatoi'uni  provided  by 
the  State  Board,  and  shall  be  advised  what  other  measures  shall 
be  taken  in  the  care  of  the  mother  and  child  in  order  that  infection 
of  the  eyes  of  the  child  may  be  avoided.  Midwives  shall  be  re- 
quired to  state  on  the  birth  certificate,  whether  or  not  a  prophylac- 
tic has  been  employed.  Should  none  have  been  used  and  should 
ophthalmia  develop  within  five  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
the  permit  of  the  midwife,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  may  be  revoked. 

5.  In  order  that  there  may  be  absolute  purity  and  assured 
strength  of  the  solutions  used  as  j^rophylactics,  these  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Department  of  Health  in  light  proof,  her- 
metically sealed  glass  ampoules,  and  sent  gratuitously  on  applica- 
tion to  any  physician  engaged  in  the  practice  *of  obstetrics. 
These  should  consist  of  1  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  be  used  at  the  physician's  discretion.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  solution  of  1  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver 
be  sent  to  all  others  than  physicians  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  obstetrics,  with  directions  for  its  use. 

G.  It  is  advised,  moreover,  that  each  local  board  of  health  be 
provided  with  outfits  for  taking  cultures  from  the  eyes  or  sus- 
pected secretions  on  request  of  those  making  application  therefor. 

The  cost  to  the  State  of  thus  protecting  a  large  number  of  yet 
unborn  children  from  certain  blindness  would  be  infinitesimal ; 
the  gain,  immeasureable. 

Your  Commissioners  feel  that  in  pointing  out  the  facts  they 
place  the  responsibility  for  effective  action  for  the  prevention 
of  infantile  blindness  with  the  Legislature,  and  they  are  confident 
that  this  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the  babies  of  the  State  will 
not  be  in  vain. 
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SCOPE  OF  INQUIRIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

In  reaching  its  conclusions,  the  Commission  has  gone  with 
unusual  thoroughness  into  the  study  of  very  many  important 
questions  regarding  the  blind  of  the  State,  their  distribution, 
number,  color,  age,  sex,  age  at  which  they  became  blind,  degree 
of  blindness  —  whether  total  or  partial  —  their  condition  as  t,:. 
health,  their  education  before  blindness  and  since  they  became 
blind,  whether  they  read  and,  if  so,  what  type  or  types,  their 
occupations  and  earnings  before  and  since  blindness,  their  means 
of  support  —  whether  by  their  families,  their  income,  a  pension 
from  the  United  State  Government,  or  by  their  occupations, 
whether  inmates  of  public  or  private  institutions  or  living  in 
their  own  homes  or  with  relatives,  the  provisions  made  for  their 
instruction  and  care  and  other  allied  problems ;  with  considerable 
fullness  into  the  provisions,  particularly  for  the  adult  blind,  that 
have  been  made  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  Commission 
has  also  had  the  advantage  of  previous  visits  of  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  foreign  institutions,  as  well  as  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  the  recording  and  corresponding  secretaries  of  the  New 
York  Association,  both  of  whom  have  visited  several  foreign 
institutions. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  under  which  the  Com- 
mission was  created,  it  has : 

First,  through  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  made 
a  thorough  canvass  of  New  York  city,  entire,  and  of  seven-eighths 
of  the  State  outside  of  New  York,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
locating  all  blind  persons.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  Com- 
niission  now  (April  8,  1907)  has  on  file  in  round  numbers  the 
records  of  5,800  blind  persons  (5,738  on  March  16,  1907),  2,250 
of  whom  are  in  New  York  city.  We  have  secured  unusually  full 
information  regarding  the  blind  of  the  city  of  New  York  through 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  work  done  in  New  York  city  by  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  that  done  in  the 
State  outside  of  New  York  by  the  census  enumerators  employed 
by  the  Commission,  proves  with  remarkable  uniformity  that,  in 
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order  to  secure  the  records  of  six  blind  persons,  calls  must  be 
made  at  ten  different  addresses.  Consequently,  in  filing  the  rec- 
ords of  5,800  persons,  calls  have  been  made  at  approximately 
y,(j07  different  addresses. 

Second,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  census  entirely  complete,  it 
has  mailed  to  nearly  1,000  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout 
the  State  a  circular  letter  stating  briefly  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mission and  requesting  the  names  of  any  blind  persons  known 
to  any  one  reading  the  notice;  mailed  over  1,000  return  postals 
to  clergymen  and  physicians  throughout  the  State  outside  of 
Xew  York  city,  requesting  the  names  of  any  blind  persons  known 
to  them.  This  same  means  had  been  previously  employed  in 
New  York  by  the  Association  in  its  work. 

Third,  has  had  correspondence  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  of 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  supplemented  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  and  with 
any  others  conversant  with  legislation  affecting  the  blind.  As  a 
result,  it  has  endeavored  to  secure  copies  of  all  laws  having  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  and  ha5 
secured  many  of  those  pertaining  to  the  education  of  the  young 

blind. 

Fourth,  mailed  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the  whole  prob- 
lem to  the  superintendents  of  all  institutions  for  the  blind  of 
whatever  nature  known  to  it  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Trance,  Germany,  Italy,  Kussia,  Sweden,  Japan,  and 
Australia.  Replies  to  many  of  these  queries  have  been  received 
and  have  guided  the  Commission  in  reaching  its  conclusions. 

Fifth,  in  studying  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  unneces- 
sary blindness,  it  has  mailed  circular  letters  throughout  the  world 
to  nearly  900  oculists  of  repute,  from  many  of  whom  most  valu- 
able material  and  many  helpful  suggestions  have  been  received. 

As  a  result  of  the  census  which  has  been  taken  and  the  studies 
incidental  thereto,  your  Commissioners  have  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Provisions  should  be  made  by  the  State  for  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness.      The  measures  to  be  taken   are  demanded   for  both 
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humanitarian  and  economic  reasons  and  should  inchide  the  blind 
of  all  ages  as  well  as  those  who,  through  the  employment  of 
proper  precautions,  may  be  preserved  from  this  calamity.  These 
measures  may  be  considered  as 

CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  PREVENTIVE. 

The  former  have  to  do  with  those  already  blind,  the  latter  with 
those  Avho  may  become  so. 

For  more  definite  consideration  of  the  subject  the  blind  may  be 
broadly  classified  as 

a.  Those  of  pre-school  age,  or  from  infancy  to  the  fifth  year, 

b.  Those  of  school  age,  or  from  the  fifth  year  to  the  twenty- 
first  year. 

c.  Those  of  practical  working  age,  or  from  the  twenty-first  to 
the  fiftieth  year. 

d.  Those  beyond  the  working  period,  or  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
They  must  also  be  considered  according  to  their  physical,  social, 

and  mental  condition,  and  their  ability  and  willingness  to  fit 
themselves  for  some  form  of  remunerative  employment.  For- 
tunately, the  Commission  is  in  possession  of  these  facts  concern- 
ing the  5,780  w^hose  records  our  visitors  have  secured. 

CONSTEUCTIVE   MeASUKES. 

They  find : 

First.  That  no  provision  is  made  by  the  State  for  infants  or 
children  under  five  years  of  age  and,  in  Greater  New  York  which 
with  its  contiguous  territory  nuudx'rs  more  than  half  of  the  blind 
of  the  State,  none  for  blind  children  under  eight  years  of  age, 
many  of  whom  are  sent  to  Randall's  Island  or  neglected  in  tene- 
ment houses.  One  private  charity  —  the  Sunshine  Home  in 
Brooklyn  —  cares  for  eighteen  such  children.  The  managers  have 
many  more  applications  which  neither  their  means  nor  their  ac- 
commodations will  permit  them  to  receive.  The  State  School  at 
Batavia  is  overcrowded.  Its  youngest  children  live  in  the  same 
building  with  the  older  ones.  The  necessity  for  day  nurseries, 
or  creches,  for  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  leave  their  blind  chil- 
dren when  they  go  out  to  w^ork,  exists  in  Greater  New  York  and 
probably  in  other  crowded  centers  of  population. 
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Kindergartens  are  needed  for  the  blind  children  now  uncared 
for  tliroughoiit  the  State  and  m  New  York  city  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  the  use  of  their  hands  and  have  such  preliminary  train- 
ing as  will  fit  them  for  admission  to  the  schools. 

Second.  Better  facilities  are  required  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  blind  of  school  age,  both  in  the  State  School  and  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Third.  A  higher  educational  standard  should  be  maintained 
for  the  blind  than  now  exists.  For  a  blind  man  to  succeed,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  work  shall  not  be  merely  as  well,  but  better 
done  than  is  that  of  those  who  see. 

Fourth.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  the  separation  of  the 
mentally  weak  from  those  of  the  blind  who  are  otherwise  normal. 
The  presence  of  the  former  in  the  schools  impedes  the  progTcss  of 
the  latter,  while  they  themselves  fail  to  receive  the  personal  train- 
ing that  their  individual  needs  require. 

Fifth.  More  effective  measures  should  be  adopted  to  bring  the 
provisions  already  made  by  the  State^for  the  education  of  its  blind 
children  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians,  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  earlier  enrollment  in  the  schools.  Your  Commission 
believes  that  this  can  be  done  much  more  effectively  through 
"  home  teachers  "  and  "  field  officers  "  than  by  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws. 

Sixth.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  between  the  age 
limits  of  twenty  and  forty-nine.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  these  have 
become  blind  since  twenty  years  of  age.  To  these  the  schools  have 
always  been  closed.  For  those  of  this  number  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  be  employed,  the  establishment  of  workshops  is  neces- 
sary. These  workshops,  your  Commission  believes,  should  not  be 
large  institutions,  but  should  be  situated  where  the  population  is 
most  dense.  Experience  has  proven  it  to  be  very  unwise  to  admit 
both  sexes  to  the  same  shop.  Separate  shops  for  each  sex  is  the 
foundation  stone  on  which  every  successful  workshop  is  built. 
The  most  successful  workshops  are  those  adhering  most  strictly  to 
business  principles.  Filling  workshops  with  men  who  are  ad- 
mittedly incompetent  to  earn  but  the  veriest  pittance  makes  them 
financial  failures.     The  manager  must  be  selected  for  his  good 
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business  capacity  and  executive  ability.  As  has  been  shown  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  report,  when  such  *a  workshop  is  properly  man- 
aged, not  only  may  many  of  the  more  efficient  become  self-sup- 
porting, but  the  earnings  of  those  employed  during  their  pupilage 
will  so  lessen  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  that  the  per  capita 
sum  expended  by  the  State,  will  be  less  than  would  be  required  to 
maintain  them  in  idleness  in  almshouses.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  such  institutions  can  become  self-supporting,  as  every  public 
educational  institution  must  of  necessity  be  a  charge  on  the  com- 
monwealth. Nor  can  a  large  proportion  of  those  trained  in  these 
schools,  lacking  the  important  sense  of  sight,  become  self-sustain- 
ing without  some  supplemental  help.  Many  of  them  have  no 
marked  business  caj)acity  and  can  work  effectively  only  nnder 
direction,  nor  can  they  often,  handicapped  by  blindness,  find 
markets  for  the  wares  that  they  produce.  Provisions  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  by  which,  after  their  tutelage,  they  may  remain  in 
the  workshojis  as  workmen,  and  arrangements  be  perfected  by 
which  the  products  of  their  labors  may  be  disposed  of  at  regular 
market  rates. 

Seventh.  A  bureau  of  information  should  be  established  and 
local  employment  bureaus  encouraged. 

Eighth.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
"  field  officers  "  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  ''  home  teachers  "  as 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware. 

ISTinth.  Provisions  should  also  be  made  for  the  care  of  those 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  who  are  alone  and  dependent,  who 
constitute  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  blind  popnlation  of  the  State. 

Preventive  Measures. 
Concerning  the  preventive  measures,  much  further  investiga- 
tion and  inquiry  is  necessary.  The  co-operation  of  the  managers 
of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
physicians  of  the  State  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  many  facts 
npon  which  your  Commission  has  been  able  only  to  touch. 
Enough  has  been  shown,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  a  vast 
amount  of  blindness  might  be  prevented  by  simple  means,  and 
your  Commission,  therefore, 
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KECOMMENDS 

The  creation  of  a  peumanent  BoAiiD  ecu  the  Blind; 
Whose  constitution,  duties,  and  conditiitns  are  speciticd   in  the 
proposed  enactment  wliicli  follows: 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seven. 

An  Act  to  establish  a  State  Board  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the' Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assemhly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  a  state  board,  to  be  known 
as  the  New  York  State  Board  for  the  Blind,  consisting  of  five 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  within  sixty  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

§  2.  The  full  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  this  board  shall 
be  five  years.  But  of  the  first  commission  appointed,  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  one  for  a  term  of  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
any  member  of  the  Cunnnission,  his  successor  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  five  years. 

§  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  prepare  and  maintain 
a  complete  register  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
shall  describe  the  condition,  canse  of  blindness,  capacity  for  edu- 
cation and  industrial  training  of  each,  with  such  other  facts  as 
may  seem  to  the  board  to  be  of  value. 

§  4.  The  board  shall  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  indus- 
trial aid,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  aid  the  blind  in  finding 
employment  and  to  teach  them  industries  which  may  be  followed 
in  their  homes. 

§  5.  The  board  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  estab- 
lish one  or  more  schools  for  industrial  training  and  workshops  for 
the    employment    of    suitable    blind    persons,    and   shall    be    era- 
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powered  to  equip  and  maintain  the  same,  to  pay  to  employees 
suitable  wages,  and  to  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  products  thereof.  The  board  may  also  provide  or  pay  for, 
during  their  training,  the  temporary  lodging  and  support  for 
pupils  or  workmen  received  at  any  industrial  school  or  workshop 
established  by  it. 

§  6.  The  board  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by 
promoting  visits  among  the  aged  or  helpless  blind  in  their  homes. 

§  7.  The  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  may  appoint 
such  officers  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation within  the  limits  of  the  annual  appropriation;  but  no 
person  employed  by  the  board  shall  be  a  member  thereof.  T+ 
shall  make  its  own  by-laws,  and  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  and  the  legis- 
lature of  its  proceedings  up  to  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September  preceding,  embodying  therein  a  properly  classified  and 
tabulated  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  board 
shall  make  a  classified  and  tabulated  statement  of  its  estimate  for 
the  year  ensuing,  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  in  each  year,  with  its  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  appropriations  in  accordance  with  said  estimates. 
The  annual  report  shall  also  present  a  concise  review  of  the  work 
of  the  commission  for  the  preceding  year,  with  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind  as 
to  it  may  seem  expedient. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  continue  to  make  in- 
quiries concerning  the  cause  of  blindness,  to  learn  what  propor- 
tion of  these  cases  are  preventable,  and  to  inaugurate  such  pre- 
ventive measures  for  the  state  of  New  York  as  may  seem  wise. 

§  9.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  their  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  shall  be  audited 
by  the  comptroller  and  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state. 

§  10.  There  may  be  expended  within  one  year  from  the  date 
whereon  this  bill  shall  become  a  law  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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UNIVERSALITY   OF   THE   MOVEMENT   IN   AMERICA 
IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

That  these  recommendations  are  entirely  in  accord  with  a 
general  movement  throughout  the  country  may  be  sho\\ai  by  the 
following  brief  summary : 

Pennsylvania  has  been  spending  upwards  of  $20,000  a  year 
for  the  past  thirty  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind  of  that 
State. 

Illinois  has  provided  an  industrial  home  for  the  adult  blind 
of  that  State  at  an  annual  expenditure  at  the  present  time  of 
$55,000. 

California  also  supports  an  industrial  home  which  costs  the 
State  $25,000  a  year  to  maintain;  the  appropriation  for  the 
present  year  has,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  been  increased  to  $50,000. 

Massachusetts  has  expended  for  teaching  the  adult  blind  in 
their  homes,  $1,000  in  1900,  $3,600  in  1901,  and  $5,000  per 
year  since  that  time:  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  1903, 
$2,000;  in  1904  and  1905,  $5,000;  in  1906,  $20,000  —  and  the 
Commission  is  recommending  $50,000  for  1907.  This  State  is, 
therefore,  now  annually  expending  $25,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 

Michigan  in  1903  expended  $75,000  for  buildings,  $10,000 
for  maintenance  and  ordinary  expenses  for  six  months,  and 
$25,000  for  1904.  For  1907  and  1908  they  will  expend  $28,000 
each  year  for  current  expenses  and  $13,500  for  extraordinary 
purposes. 

Wisconsin  appropriated  $5,000  in  1903,  $5,000  in  1904,  $5,- 
000  in  1905,  and  $10,000  in  1906  —  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the 
Legislature  which  carries  $35,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  building 
and  land  for  their  shop,  and  $10,000  for  current  expenses. 

Rhode  Island  appropriated  $1,500  in  1904,  $3,000  in  1905, 
and  $2,500  in  1906  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  "  home  teaching  " 
in  that  State. 

Delaware  has  just  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $1,200  for  the 
employment  of  a  "  home  teacher  "  for  the  year  1907. 
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Maine,  at  the  present  session  of  its  Legislature,  has  just  passed, 
and  the  Governor  has  signed,  a  bill  appropriating  $30,000  for 
1907  and  a  similar  sum  for  1908. 

Maryland  has  a  commission  of  five  studying  the  question  ol 
how  the  adult  blind  may  best  be  helped,  appropriating  for  its  use 
$1,500  a  year  for  two  years. 

Colorado  has  just  appropriated  $10,000  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  '"  a  workslrop  for  the  employment  of  blind  men  and 
women  " ;  and  Governor  Buchtet  only  this  mmitli  has  appointed 
three  commissioners  —  all  eminent  citizens  of  Denver  —  to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  the  shop. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  movement  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind  is  general,  and  your  Commission 
feels  that  the  conclusions  it  has  reached,  which  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  draft  of  the  accompanying  bill,  are  only  a  part  of 
a  general  movement  which  has  already  been  felt  in  many  States 
•  of  the  Union,  and  in  previous  years  in  Great  Britain  and  Ger 
many  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 


EXHIBITS. 
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EXHIBIT  I. 

Digest  of  Laws  Existing  in  the  Several  States  foe  the 
Impeovement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind. 

The  Commission  in  its  investigations  found  that  there  was 
available,  so  far  as  came  to  its  knowledge,  no  compendium  of 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  blind  youth  and  adults.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  deemed  it  advisable  to  include  in  the  appendix  of 
their  report  a  summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  having  provisions  for  their  blind,  other  than 
their  admission  to  the  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  not  expected 
that  this  list  is  entirely  complete  and  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is 
as  complete  and  as  accurate  as  the  Conmiision  has  been  able  to 
make  it  by  correspondence  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  the  superintendents  of  all 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country,  and  with  the  superintendents 
of  all  institutions  for  the  adult  blind  that  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  Commission. 

Connecticut  —  Laws  of  1893. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  1893  made 
provision  for  the  blind  of  that  State  by  the  passage  of  a  law,  the 
principal  features  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Section  1.  EecogTiizes  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  elementary  education  of  all  blind  persons,  the  length  of 
time  for  which  they  shall  receive  instruction  to  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education;  $300  the  maximum  expenditure 
in  any  one  year  for  any  pupil,  but  $30  additional  to  be  allowed 
for  clothing  and  transportation  where  parents  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  same. 

Section  2.  Provides  that  "  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
shall  consist  of  four  members,  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  permanent 
members ;  "  the  other  two  members  —  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  man, 
the  other  a  woman  —  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  Governor  has  power  of  removal  "  for  reasonable 
cause." 
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Section  3.  'Eequires  the  Board  to  meet  annually  at  the  capital ; 
permits  it  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  secretary,  which  shall  be 
at  the  request  of  two  members.  The  Governor  is  chairman  of 
the  Board, 

Section  4.  Requires  the  Board  to  appoint,  to  hold  office  subject 
to  its  pleasure,  a  secretary  to  act  also  as  treasurer,  prescribe  his 
duties  and  compensation;  allows,  to  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
special  services  rendered  at  special  request  of  Board,  moderate 
amounts  for  time  actually  spent,  and  allows  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  Board  and  secretary. 

Section  5.  Allows  no  expense  to  be  incurred  except  on  the 
affirmative  vote  of  three  members  of  the  Board. 

Section  6.  Permits  Board  to  contract  for  the  education  of  blind 
residents  of  this  State,  with  institutions  having  facilities  for  their 
instruction. 

.  Section  Y,  Permits  Board  to  compel  attendance  of  any  minor 
blind  child  at  some  institution ;  if  parents  object,  judge  of  pro- 
bate shall,  on  the  application  of  a  member  of  the  Board  after 
an  opportunity  to  parents  for  a  hearing,  inquire  into  the  facts, 
and  if  child  is  eligible,  shall  by  a  court  order  place  child  in  cus- 
tody of  Board,  which  shall  have  all  rights  and  authority  of  a 
parent  over  the  child. 

Section  8.  Recognizes  the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  empowers  it  to  receive  and  hold  and  invest 
property  as  it  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution, 
and  exempts  all  its  property  from  taxation. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  were  so  amended  by  the  Laws 
of  1905  as  to  vest  exclusively  in  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind  the  right  to  visit,  inspect,  and  report  concerning  this  insti- 
tution, to  be  known  as  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind :  to 
forbid  any  member  of  this  Board  to  be  an  officer  or  trustee  of 
this  institution  or  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  or  in  any  way 
connected  therewith :  to  require  that  all  the  departments  of  said 
institution  "  shall  be  visited  and  thoroughly  inspected  as  often  as 
once  in  three  months  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  Board 
*  *  *  without  previous  notice  of  such  visits  being  given  to 
the  persons  in  charge  of  such  departments :"  and  to  require  said 
Board  to  report  to  the  Governor  annually  "  a  statement  of  the 
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doings  of  the  Board  during  the  preceding  year;  an  account  of 
the  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  its  various  departments;  the  number  of 
its  inmates;  the  number  of  blind  persons  from  this  State  being 
educated  in  other  institutions,  *  *  *  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  will  apprise  the  General  Assembly  of  the  true  con- 
dition, progress,  and  needs  of  blind  persons  who  are  residents 
of  this  State  and  who  are  receiving  instruction  under  the  pro- 
visions of  *  *  *  the  general  statutes  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  of  all  other  blind  persons  who  are  residents 
of  this  State  whose  cases  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  said 
Board." 

Section  9.  Exempts  from  license  fees  all  goods  manufactured 
by  said  institution  as  well  as  all  agents  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
same. 

Section  10.  Provides  that  every  blind  male  person  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  beneficiary  of  the  State  in  the  department  of  indus- 
trial training  in  any  institution,  shall  be  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  "  practical  and 
uninterrupted  instruction  in  some  useful  occupation  conducive 
ta  his  future  self-support." 

Section  11.  Allows  Board  at  expiration  of  period  of  industrial 
training  to  provide,  under  such  conditions  as  it  deems  necessary, 
"  machinery,  tools,  and  materials  to  an  amount  not  exceedinii 
$200  in  any  one  case  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  every  blind 
person  in  some  useful  occupation  conducive  to  his  self-support." 

Laws  of  1903  extended  this  provision  to  include  every  blind 
person  (thus  permitting  women  as  well  as  men  to  become  bene- 
ficiaries) ;  and  requires  that  each  would-be  beneficiary  shall  make 
written  application  to  Board  to  "  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
signed  by  not  less  than  twelve  reputable  citizens  of  the  town  to 
which  said  blind  person  belongs,  to  the  effect  that  said  blind  per- 
son is  industrious,  of  good  habits,  and  capable  of  carrying  on  in 
a  competent  manner  a  trade  which  he  or  she  has  learned." 

Supplementary  legislation  exempts  from  taxation  "  property 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000;  and  exempts  from  provisions  of  laws 
against  tramps  any  blind  jiersons."  The  wisdom  of  the  latter 
exemption,  we  seriously  question. 
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Massachusetts  —  Laws  of  1906. 

In  1906  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  "An  Act  — 
To  establish  a  Commission  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  in  Massachusetts." 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  are  the  following: 

Section  1.  Provides  that  "  there  shall  be  a  State  Board,  to  be 
known  as  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  consist- 
ing of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  each 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  five,  four,  three,  two,  and  one 
year,  respectively,  subsequent  members  to  be  appointed  for  the 
full  term  of  five  years. 

Section  2.  Authorizes  the  Commission  "  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  register  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  which  shall  describe 
their  condition,  cause  of  blindness,  and  capacity  for  education 
and  industrial  training." 

Section  3.  Requires  that  "  the  Commission  shall  act  as  a 
bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid  *  *  *  to  aid  the 
blind  in  finding  employment  and  to  develop  home  industries." 
It  may  also  furnish  materials  and  tools  to  any  blind  individual 
and  assist  hi]n  in  marketing  his  products. 

Section  4.  Permits  the  Commission,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor  and  council,  to  establish  one  or  more  schools  for  indus- 
trial training  and  workshops ;  empowere  it  to  equip  and  main- 
tain same,  to  pay  employees  suitable  wages,  and  to  devise  means 
for  sale  of  products. 

Section  5.  Empowers  the  Commission  to  receive  into  these 
schools  pupils  from  other  States  upon  payment  of  fees  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  and  "  may  at  its  discretion  contribute  to 
the  support  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts  receiving  instruction 
in  institutions  outside  the  State." 

Section  6.  Permits  the  Commission  temporarily  to  provide 
board  and  lodgings  for  workmen  or  pupils  received  at  any  indus- 
trial school  or  workshop  established  by  it;  to  devise  means  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  books  and  to  promote  visits  among 
the  aged  or  helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  and  by  any  other 
methods  that  may  seem  to  it  expedient,  provided  that  it  shall  not 
undertake  the  permanent  support  of  any  blind  person. 

Section  7.  Permits  the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Governor  and  council,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  with  the  single 
proviso  that  no  person  employed  by  the  Board  shall  be  a  member 
thereof.  Members  of  the  Board  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  their  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses  are  to  be  paid. 

Section  8.  Permits  the  Board  "  to  expend  for  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand 
dollars." 

Michigan  —  Laws  of  1903. 

On  May  27,  1903,  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  passed,  Governor  Bliss  approving, 

"  An  Act  to  establish  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind." 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  law  are  the  following : 

Section  1.  Provides  that  "  there  shall  be  maintained  in  some 
city  of  the  State,  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  insti- 
tution, an  institution  for  the  training,  care,  and  employment  of 
adult  blind  persons  of  good  moral  character,  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  '  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind.'  " 

Section  2.  Vests  the  management  of  this  institution  in  a  board 
of  three  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  One  of  the  members  of  this  Board  must  be  a  blind  person, 
and  the  Governor  is  an  ex-officio  member.  The  Governor  is  given 
the  power  to  remove  any  of  the  trustees  for  "  misconduct,  incom- 
petency, or  other  sufficient  cause." 

Section  3.  Instructs  the  Board  to  acquire  a  site  and  erect  suit- 
able buildings     *     *     *, 

Section  8.  Provides  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  constitute 
a  body  corporate  with  power  to  receive  and  administer  any  dona- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons,  and  as  a  body  corporate  it  is 
given  all  the  legal  rights  usually  conferred  upon  such  a  body. 

Section  9.  Provides  that  all  moneys  accruing  from  gifts  which 
have  not  been  otherwise  specifically  designated  by  the  donors 
shall  be  set  apart  as  an  ^^idult  Blind  Workers'  Aid  Fund,"  which 
is  controlled  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  may  be  expended  by 
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them   "  for  the  lawful  maintenance,   treatment,   instniction,   or 
assistance  of  the  proper  beneficiaries  of  said  institution." 

Section  10.  Provides  that  the  Board  "  shall  establish,  open, 
and  regulate  an  industrial  or  polytechnic  school  and  factory,  a 
working  home,  and  an  employment  and  information  bureau  and 
circulating  library,  for  the  benefit  of  adult  blind  persons  of  good 
moral  character,  together  with  such  other  departments  as  in 
their  judgment  may  seem  wise  and  judicious."  It  is  also  their 
duty  to  "  prescribe  the  articles  to  be  manufactured  and  the  service 
to  be  rendered  by  the  students,  apprentices,  wards,  wage-workers, 
and  other  inmates  of  said  institution,  the  various  kinds  of  tools 
and  machinery  to  be  used  therein,  the  hours  of  labor  to  be  re- 
quired of  workers  in  the  several  departments  thereof,  with  the 
rates  of  compensation  to  be  allowed  for  the  labor  or  services  of 
proficient  workers  and  the  charges  to  be  required  of  such  workers 
or  the  inmates  for  board,  lodging,  washing,  and  other  care  for 
services  rendered  them  at  the  expense  of  the  institution." 

Section  11.  Provides  that  adult  blind  residents  of  the  Stale 
"  of  good  moral  character  who  are  in  suitable  physical  and  mental 
condition  for  receiving  instruction,  and  are  in  need  thereof,  shall 
be  afforded  thorough  instruction  and  training  in  such  arts,  trades, 
callings,  and  branches  of  learning  as  will  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  best  serves  to  fit  such  persons  to  earn  in  whole  or  in  part 
their  own  support." 

It  is  also  provided  that  all  expenses  for  education  and  training, 
including  the  cost  of  materials  and  maintenance  for  a  limited 
term  of  instruction  —  not  to  exceed  three  years  for  any  individual 
—  shall  be  met  by  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State,  but  the 
Board  is  given  power  to  charge  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
same.  » 

Section  12.  Provides  that  the  Board  shall  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  at  the  institution,  elect  officers  biennially,  and  appoint 
a  superintendent  not  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Section  13.  Prescribes  the  duties  of  the  superintendent.  Aside 
from  the  usual  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  such  an  institution, 
he  is  empowered  to  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Board,  an  assistant  superintendent,  a  matron,  and  all  other  officers 
and  assistants  necessary ;  "  also  to  prescribe  their  duties,  and  fix 
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the  compensation  for  their  services,  and  to  remove  and  discharge 
them  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  the  welfare  of  the 
service  shall  demand  it;  provided  that  so  far  as  practicable  the 
work  of  the  institution  shall  be  done  by  blind  persons." 

Other  important  duties  required  of  the  superintendent  are :  '^  To 
collect,  compile,  and  publish  statistical  and  general  information 
concerning  the  industries,  occupations,  conditions,  and  needs  of 
the  blind;  to  visit  any  charitable,  educational,  or  other  public 
institutions.  State  institutions  excepted,  in  which  any  blind  person 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  in  attendance,  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  such  persons,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  or  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  it  may  seem  desirable 
to  do  so ;  and  supervise  and  conduct  an  information  and  employ- 
ment biu-eau,  and  a  circulating  library  and  reading  circle  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  persons,  and  arrange  for  the  employment  of 
suitable  readers,  instructors,  servants,  and  other  assistants." 

Section  14.  Provides  that  the  Board  shall  report  biennially 
to  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  and  outlines  quite  in  detail  what 
said  report  shall  contain. 

Section  15.  Fixes  the  age  of  admission  between  eighteen  and 
sixty  years ;  permits  the  admission  of  partially  blind  persons ; 
directs  that  apprentices  shall  be  instructed  and  maintained  "  with- 
out charge  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  medicine,  or  medi- 
cal attendance  "  for  not  to  exceed  three  years.  This  section  also 
provides  that,  in  case  of  the  unavoidable  suspension  of  the  indus- 
trial or  manufacturing  department,  no  charge  shall  be  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  blind  employees  unless  suspension  is  for 
longer  period  than  fourteen  weeks  in  any  one  year. 

Section  l(i.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor 
to  send  to  the  institution  all  dependent  blind  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  enter  the  same,  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  cloth- 
ing while  they  are  in  the  institution,  pay  for  their  board  during 
any  vacation  or  necessary  suspension  of  work,  and  provide  trans- 
])ortation  to  and  from  the  institution  when  entering  and  leaving 
the  same. 

Section  17.  Appropriates  $75,000  for  erection  and  equipment 
of  buildings,  $10,000  for  current  expenses  for  fiscal  year  closing 
June  30,  1904,  and  $25,000  for  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1905. 
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Illinois  —  Laws  of  1887. 

Ill  1887  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  parsed  a  bill, 
which  later  became  a  law  hj  having  remained  with  the  Governor 
ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  while  the  General  Assembly  was  in 
session. 

Section  1.  Creates,  as  a  corporate  body  with  full  legal  powers, 
'"  The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  for  the  manual 
training  and  furnishing  of  employment  for  the  blind." 

Section  2.  Defines  the  object  of  the  corporation  as  the  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  teaching  them  trades  and 
affording  them  a  home  and  such  employment  as  shall  best  tend  to 
make  them  self  supporting  and  consequently  independent,  using 
therefor  the  best  known  means  and  appliances. 

Section  3.  Provides  that  the  trustees  (who  shall  not  exceed  five 
in  number)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; 
shall  serve  without  compensation ;  and  that  three  shall  be  selected 
from  members  of  the  majority  political  party,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  minority  party  or  parties. 

Section  4,  Provides  that  trustees  shall  be  paid  traveling  ex- 
penses while  in  the  service  of  the  home. 

Section  5.  Forbids  any  trustee  to  be  interested  in  any  contract 
or  to  be  appointed  to  any  position,  under  their  authority,  to  which 
a  salary  is  attached. 

Section  7.  Directs  the  trustees  to  elect  annually,  by  ballot,  a 
superintendent  to  serve  during  their  will  and  pleasure ;  and  fix 
his  salary  which  shall  not  exceed  $1,500.  The  superintendent, 
with  their  consent,  is  "  to  employ  all  necessary  assistants,  in- 
structors, and  other  employees." 

Section  9.  Prescribes  that  the  Board  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor. 

Section  10.  Requires  trustees  to  meet  monthly  during  the  first 
year,  and  at  least  quarterly  thereafter,  to  examine  and  audit  all 
accounts  and  make  requisitions  for  funds  required  for  use  during 
the  succeeding  month  or  quarter. 

Section  12.  Appropriates  $100,000  for  purchase  of  site,  and 
erection  and  equipment  of  suitable  buildings,  "  and  also  for  the 
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purpose  of  conducting  therein  workshops  for  the  manual  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind,  defraying  the  expenses  of  boarding 
the  inmates  while  necessary,  and  the  payment  of  its  superinten- 
dent, instructors,  assistants,  and  emi^loyees,"  but  it  is  specified 
that  at  least  $60,000  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  real 
estate  and  buildings,  and  no  more  than  $1,000  shall  be  expended 
in  constructing  and  furnishing  rooms  for  officers. 

Khode  Island  —  Laws  of  1904,  1905  and  1906. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  annually  appropriates  $17,000  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  imbecile  children  of  the  State. 
Last  year  one-half  of  this  amount  was  expended  for  the  blind 
children  who  are  being  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

For  the  past  three  years  appropriations  have  been  made  for  pro- 
viding instruction,  at  their  homes,  of  adult  blind  residents  of  the 
State.  This  work  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  which  is  empowered  to  arrange  for  such  instruction 
"  upon  such  conditions  and  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  proper 
to  said  Board."  In  1904  the  appropriation  was  $1,500;  in  1905, 
$3,000;  in  1906,  $2,500. 

Wisconsin  —  Laws  of  1903. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1903  passed,  and  the  Governor 
approved, 

"An  Act  to  provide  the  means  of  self  support  to  adult  blind 
artisans  and  the  means  of  instruction  to  those  desiring  to  become 
artisans."     This  law  was  prefaced  with  the  following  significant 

"  Preamble,  Whereas,  There  are  many  adult  blind  residents  of 
this  State  who  have  learned  trades,  either  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  or  elsewhere,  but  who  are  greatly  embarrassed  by  rea- 
sons of  their  infirmity  in  securing  employment  and  who  find  them- 
selves quite  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  those  having 
sight  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  trades;  and  whereas,  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  is  not,  and  while  it  remains  a  school  cannot, 
be  adapted  to  furnish  those  adult  artisans  with  proper  facilities  to 
pursue  their  respective  vocations  without  serious  injury  to  the 
school ;  and  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  if  a  place  and  some  suit- 
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able  appliances  were  furnished  them,  thej  could  so  compete  and 
become  self-supporting.  To  this  end,  therefore,  that  such  reason- 
able aid  may  be  extended  to  such  persons  as  will  enable  them  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  their  several  vocations, 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assemhly,  do  enact  as  follows:" 

Section  1.  Provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Control  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  ''  procure  a  building,  by 
lease  or  otherwise,  or  suitable  apartments  in  some  building  in  the 
city  of  JMlilwaukee,  in  which  any  blind  person  of  this  State,  hav- 
ing learned  a  trade,  may,  if  practicable,  pursue  his  vocation  on 
his  own  account  and  receive  for  his  own  use  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labor.  Such  buildings  or  apartments  shall  be  heated 
and  lighted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  *  *  *  It  is  expected  that  artisans  will  fur- 
nish their  own  materials  and  the  tools  required  in  their  employ- 
ment, but  in  cases  of  necessity  the  Board  may  assist  such  work- 
men by  furnishing  for  their  use  a  limited  amount  of  such  tools." 

Section  2.  Provides  that  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  pro- 
vide means  of  instruction  in  such  building  or  apartments  to  any 
adult  blind  resident  of  the  State  who  desires  to  learn  a  trade. 

Section  3.  Authorizes  the  Board  to  employ  at  a  compensation 
fixed  by  the  Board,  a  superintendent  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
building  and  the  w'orkmen. 

Section  4.  Appropriates  $5,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Board 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  during  1903,  and 
tlie  same  amount  for  the  expenses  during  1904. 

A  subsequent  amendment  to  this  law  permits  the  payment  by 
the  State  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75  to  such  indigent  blind  per- 
sons, outside  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  as  are  unable  to  pay  trans- 
portation and  the  difference  between  their  earnings  and  board  dur- 
ing the  tenn  of  their  apprenticeship. 

M^iNE  AND  Delaware. 

Maine  and  Delaware  are  the  two  States  that  have  most  recently 
made  provisions  b}^  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  the 
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adult,  blind  of  their  State  —  the  former  by  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  the  year  1907,  and  $20,000  for  the  year  1908;  the 
latter  by  an  appropriation  of  $1,200  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
work  of  home  teaching.  As  these  laws  are  brief  we  give  them  in 
full. 

Maine  —  Laws  of  1907. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  January  passed,  and 
on  February  6th  the  Governor  signed,  the  appended  law. 

''  Resolve   in  favor  of  tlie  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind." 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Maine,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

''  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $20,000  be  and  hereby  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  year 
1907,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  year  1908,  to  be  expended  by  the 
officers  of  said  institution  in  the  maintenance  thereof,  and  in  pro- 
viding suitable  buildings,  tools,  apparatus,  and  instructors  for  the 
beneficiaries  thereof,  and  particularly  to  be  expended  by  said  offi- 
cers under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  every  blind  or  partially  blind  person  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  State,  practical  in- 
struction for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  some  useful 
occupation  conducive  to  his  or  her  self  support. 

"  The  officers  of  said  institution  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  resolve,  may  provide  or  pay  for  temporary  lodgings  and 
temporary  support  for  workmen  or  pupils  received  at  any  indus- 
trial school  or  workshop  established  by  them,  and  may  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind  by  devising  means  to  facilitate  the  cir- 
culation of  books,  by  promoting  visits  among  the  aged  or  helpless 
blind  in  their  homes  and  by  such  other  methods  as  they  may  deem 
expedient ;  provided,  that  they  shall  not  undertake  the  permanent 
support  or  maintenance  of  any  blind  person  at  the  expense  of  the 
State." 

The  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  mentioned  in  the  above 
resolve,  was  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  Maine,  June 
23,  1905.  There  are  twenty-five  directors,  a  president  and  two 
vice-presidents,  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer.     This  institution  is  to  be 
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located  iu  the  city  of  Portland.  It  is  proposed  to  have  it  accom- 
modate between  twenty-five  and  fifty  blind  persons.  At  the  outset 
broom-making,  chair-caning,  and  mattress-making  are  to  be 
tanght,  to  be  followed  by  other  trades. 

The  outside  work  consists  of  teaching  the  blind  to  write  em- 
bossed writing,  to  read,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do  work  in 
their  own  homes. 

Delaware  —  Laws  of  1907. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware  has  just  passed,  and 
the  Governor  has  signed,  an  act  inaugurating  for  that  State  the 
home  teaching  of  blind  persons.     As  the  act  is  brief  we  give  il  in 
full. 

"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  in- 
digent adult  blind  persons  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

"  Be  it  eimcted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  in  General  Assemhly  met: 

Section  1.  That  the  associate  judges  of  the  state  of  Delaware 
shall  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven,  and  annually  thereafter,  appoint  a  suit- 
able person  to  be  an  instructor  of  the  adult,  indigent  blind  per- 
sons of  the  state. 

§  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  instructor  to  in- 
struct in  their  homes  any  adult  blind  persons  in  tbe  state  of 
Delaware,  when  so  directed  by  the  said  associate  judges,  and  said 
instructor  shall  be  under  the  sole  direction  and  control  of  said 
judges  at  all  times. 

§  3.  That  said  instructor  shall  hold  ofiice  for  a  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  appointment  unless  sooner  removed  by  said 
judges. 

§  4.  Any  adult  indigent  blind  person  of  this  state  may  make 
application  to  said  associate  judges  to  be  instructed  by  said  in- 
structor. Said  application  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  en- 
dorsed by  at  least  two  substantial  persons  residing  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

§  5.  The  said  instructor  shall  receive  for  services  a  salary  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per  annum, 
payable  in  equal  monthly  installments  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
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State  of  Delaware  out  of  any  fund  in  his  bands  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  said  associate,  judges 
that  said  instructor  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  during  the  preceding  month. 

Colorado  —  Laws  of  1907. 
An  Act  to  Establish  a  Workshop  for  the  Employment  of 
■    Blind  Men   and  Women,  and   Making  an   Appropriation 
Therefor. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado: 

Section  1.  That  there  is  hereby  established  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, an  "  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind." 

§  2.  General  supenasion  and  control  of  the  workshop  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  control  consisting  of  three  members,  to  bo 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  term  of  the  members  of  said  board  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment, 
or  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  and  shall  qualify. 
And  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  on  the  board  through  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  member  of  said  board,  the  Governor 
may  appoint  a  successor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

§  3.  The  board  shall  select  suitable  quarters  by  lease,  purchase, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  city  of  Denver,  and  shall  have  full  power  to 
establish,  maintain,  direct,  and  supervise  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  workshop,  its  maintenance  and  regulation,  and  to  purchase 
all  necessary  machinery  and  materials;  to  teach  all  trades  suit- 
able to  blind  people.  The  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  they  deem  proper,  but  no  contracts  made 
by  or  for  the  board  for  the  institution  shall  exceed  the  appro- 
priation therefor  as  specified  in  this  act. 

§  4.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
suitable  shop  and  for  its  maintenance,  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  the  general  fund  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  in  leasing  or  purchasing  or  securing  a  building  or  place 
for  the  workshop,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

§   5.  The  members  of  the  board  of  control  shall  constitute  a 
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body  corporate  under  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind,"  with 
the  rig-ht  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed ; 
to  sue  and  be  sued ;  and  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and 
of  altering  the  same  at  pleasure.  The  board  shall  organize  im- 
mediately upon  its  appointment  and  elect  one  of  its  members  as 
chairman,  and  one  as  treasurer. 

§  6.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  board  shall  be  empo\Yered  to  hire 
a  secretary  to  ke^p  all  books  and  accounts,  and  other  necessary 
employees,  at  a  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  board. 

§  7.  The  workshop  shall  be  open  for  the  labor  of  all  blind  men 
and  women,  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  can  give  satisfactory  references 
as  to  character. 

§  8.  IsTo  labor  shall  be  for  over  eight  hours  continuous  dura- 
tion during  any  twenty-four  hours. 

§  9.  All  the  products  made  in  the  shop,  or  by  the  use  of  its 
machinery  or  materials  in  or  out  of  the  shop,  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  shop  and  of  the  State,  to  be  sold  and  disposed  of  by 
said  board.  And  the  amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
products  made  at  the  shop,  or  with  its  tools  and  materials,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer,  to  be  applied  to  the  further  expense  and 
maintenance  of  the  shop ;  all  surplus  funds  derived  from  th? 
amounts  received  from  shop  after  the  payment  of  expenses  sluill 
be  applied  to  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  shop. 

§  10.  The  treasurer  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  give 
a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  some  re- 
sponsible surety  company,  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  for  tlie 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  account  for  all  moneys 
under  the  direction  of  the  board. 

§  11.  All  vouchers  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  other  in- 
debtedness of  the  shop  shall  be  signed  by  the  secretary  and  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  board  before 
any  moneys  are  disbursed. 

§  12.  In  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  an  emergency 
exists ;  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 
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EXHIBIT  II 

Report  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Public  Education  As- 
sociation OF  Philadelphia  on  the  Examination  of  School 
Childken's  Eyes. 

To  Miss  Doka  Keen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Inspection  of  Schools  of  the  Fuhllc  Education  Association: 

Your  Committee  begs  leave  to  present  the  following  report  em- 
bodying their  recommendations  for  the  examinations  of  the  eyes  of 
the  school  children  in  Philadelphia : 

System. 

1.  That  at  the  commencement  of  each  school  year  the  eyes 
of  each  and  every  pupil  shall  be  examined  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed on  the  cards  of  instruction  herewith  inclosed.  Cards  A. 
and  B. 

2.  That  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  in  each 
class  or  school  room  shall  be  made  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class,  or  school  room,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  recorded 
on  the  prescribed  form  furnished  for  the  purpose,  a  sample  of 
which  is  herewith  inclosed.  That  these  records,  properly  dated, 
shall  be  placed,  in  card  index  form,  in  the  keeping  of  the  principal 
of  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  school  archives  to  be  returned  to 
each  child's  teacher  for  the  annual  examination  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  succeeding  school  year,  and  to  follow  the  child  in 
case  of  promotion  or  transfer.    Card  C. 

3.  That  when  the  result  of  the  examination  discloses  defective 
vision,  as  set  forth  in  the  cards  of  instruction,  the  teacher  shall 
till  up  and  send  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child  the  blank 
card  of  advice,  a  sample  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed.     Card  D. 

4.  That  all  piqiils  entering  at  any  time  during  the  school  term 
be  subjected  to  a  test  of  their  vision  in  the  manner  prescribed,  as 
a  part  of  their  entrance  examination. 

5.  That  in  the  case  of  very  young  children  the  examination 
may  be  deferred  until  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  argument  as  to  the  great  need  for 
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these  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  the  school  children  is  no  longer 
necessary.  As  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  they  suggest,  they 
wish  to  urge  that  the  examinations  in  the  manner  prescribed  do 
not  require  the  services  of  a  professional  expert,  but  can  be  read- 
ily performed  by  the  teacher.  Ten  or  fifteen  children  can  be  ex- 
amined daily  before  the  opening  daily  session  of  the  school,  or 
at  its  close,  so  that,  without  adding  greatly  to  the  labors  of  the 
teacher,  the  entire  class  can  be  examined  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  the  records  carefully  made  and  placed  on  file  with  the  prin- 
cipal. In  this  way,  before  the  close  of  the  second  week  of  the 
school  year,  the  eyes  of  every  pupil  in  the  city  will  have  been 
examined  and  his  fitness  to  pursue  his  studies  determined. 

6.  Should  the  recommendations  be  accepted,  your  Committee 
suggests  that  at  the  beginning  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for 
a  series  of  instructive  lectures  or  demonstrations  to  the  teachers 
in  order  to  secure  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  methods  set 
forth  in  the  cards  of  instruction. 

S.    D.    RiSLEY, 

B.  A.  Randall, 
Wm.  C.  Posey, 

Sub-Committee. 

Card  A.* 

Instructions  —  To  be  printed  on  the  back  of  Card  A. 

Place  the  pupil  twenty  feet  distant  from  the  card,  and  ascer- 
tain the  smallest  letters  which  he  can  read  at  that  distance.  The 
card  should  be  placed  in  a  uniformly  good  light.  Each  eye  must 
be  tested  separately,  the  eye  not  being  examined  being  excluded 
by  holding  a  card  over  it.  All  pressure  upon  the  covered  eye 
should  be  avoided.  If  glasses  are  worn,  vision  should  be  tested 
with  them.  The  number  afiixed  to  the  smallest  letter  seen  indi- 
cates the  sharpness  of  sight,  and  this  number  should  be  recorded 
on  the  permanent  record  card  (C),  e.  g.,  if -line  of  letters  marked 
40  is  seen  correctly,  record  vision  as  "  40  "  for  the  right  or  left 
eye. 


*  The  face  of  Card  A.  is  a  form  of  "  test  card  "  published  by  Wall  and 
Ochs  of  Philadelphia. 
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Question  the  pupil  regarding  the  liability  to  sore  or  painful 
eyes,  to  headache,  or  blurring  of  the  letters  while  reading. 

If  any  of  these  be  complained  of,  or  if  he  fail  to  read  the  type 
marked  (20)  with  each  eye,  he  should  be  sent  home  with  a  note 
of  information  to  the  parents  or  guardian,  using  card  "  D." 
If  vision  should  be  so  low  that  none  of  the  letters  on  the  card  are 
seen  at  twenty  feet,  it  should  be  recorded  as  "  less  than  20/200." 

The  vision,  the  accommodation,  and  the  character  of  any  com- 
plaints referable  to  the  eyes  should  be  entered  upon  the  permanent 
record  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Caed  B.* 
Instructions  to  be  printed  on  back  of  Card  B. 

Ascertain  the  nearest  point  with  the  yard  stick  at  which  the 
pupil  can  read  the  type  on  the  other  side  of  this  card  clearly, 
each  eye  being  tested  separately. 

At  ten  years  of  age  or  under  the  card  should  be  read  at  three 
inches  or  less. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  or  under  the  card  should  be  read  at 
three  and  one-half  inches  or  less. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  or  under  the  card  should  be  read  at 
four  inches  or  less. 

If  the  pupil  is  unable  to  read  this  type  approximately  at  the 
proper  age-distance  he  should  be  referred  home  as  noted  on  the 
large  test  card. 

Record  on  permanent  card  (C)  in  inches  the  nearest  point  at 
which  diamond  type  can  be  read. 

Card  C. 

Card  "  C  "  is  printed  on  a  light-weight  Bristol  board  (about 
a  library  bureau  "  1  "  card)  10  x  15  cm.,  and  perforated  for 
filing  in  a  card  catalogue  case,  with  the  following  arrangement : 

Name Card  C 

Address 

*  Tlie  face  of  Card  B.  has  a  paiagrapli  printed  witli  diamond  type. 
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Age. 

School 
Year. 

VISION. 

NEAR 

POINT 

Condition 
of  Eyes. 

Health. 

DATE. 

Right. 

Left." 

Right. 

Left. 

Remarks. 

9-5.  1907 

10 

4 

40 

20 

6" 

3i" 

Red     and 
watery. 

Good. 

Suffers 
from  head- 
aches. 

This  card  is   for  permanent   record,   and  must  follow  the  child  in  case  of 
promotion  or  transfer.      (To  be  placed  in  card  index  in  care  of  principal.) 


Card  D. 

(To  be  sent  to  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  whose  vision  is  found  to  be 
defective.) 

(date) 


Dear — The  examination  of  the  eyes  of 

,.  .  .  shows  defective  sight  which  may  hinder 

progress  in  the  school  work  or  lead  to  permanent  injury  to  the 
eyes.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  an  eye  physician  be 
promptly  consulted. 

,  Teacher 

School.     (Name  and  location.) 


H    J^ 


^    ^ 
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EXHIBIT  III 

Copies   of   Cakd,   Letters,    Return   Postals   and    Circulars 

Used   by    the    Commission    in   Gathering    Data    for   thk 

Report. 

Sample  of  the  card  used  by  the  Commission  in  gathering  its  data.     Pre- 
viously used  by  the  New  York  Association  in  its  work  in  New  York  City. 


Number 

Surname 

Man's  first  name 

Year  of  birth   1       Birthplace 

1        Color 

Woman's  full  name 

Year  of  birth    1       Birthplace 

Color 

Date 

Street  and  number 

City 

State 

Members  of  household 


Relationship 


Year  born 


References                                     Full  name 

Address 

Nearest  relative 

Person  in  charge 

Physician 

Health 

Infirmity  viz. 

How  long     !  How  KnT  ii 
in  U.  S.           this  Siate 

Good          Fair  ■ 

Blindness 
Right  eye 
Left  eye 

Partial 
Partial 

Total 
Total 

Congenital 
Congenital 

Disease 
Disease 

Accident 
Accident 

Age  at 
Occiirri  nee 

Education 

School 

Special  study 
and  trade 

Length 
of  tim ; 

Before  blindness 

Common 

High 

Special 
Since  blindness 

School  for  blind 

Other  training 

Types  used        |   Where  taught 

When 

Types  used 

Where  taught 

When 

Am.  Braille 
Eng.  Braille 
N.  Y.  point 

Moon 

Boston  line 
Braille  or 
Point  music 

Earnings 

Occupation 

Av.  weekly 
earnings 

Mo's employed!     No.  yiars 
last  12  months      employed 

Before  blindness 
Since  blindness 

If  no  occupation  since  blindness 

why? 

Support                 Wholly 

Partly 

Remarks 

Family 
Income 

Pension  U.S.  A. 
Occupation 

Relief 


Public  institutions 

Outdoor  relief 

Private  institutions 

Private  societies 


Name 


Date 


Investigator 


Date 
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About  250  copies  of  the  following  letter  were  sent  to  institutions  for  the 
blind  of  whatever  nature  throughout  the  world. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1907. 

Dear  Sie. —  The  New  York  State  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Condition 
of  the  Blind  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  expert  advice  on  the  following 
points,  and  will  be  gratetul  if  you  will  not  only  give  a  categorical  answer 
to  the  following  questions,  but  will  freely  advise  them  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  make  wise  recommendations  to  the  State  Legislature  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  make  these  investigations. 

What  is  the  full  corporate  name  of  your  institution? 

When   was   it   established? 

Is  your  institution  a  school,  a  home,  a  workshop,  a  training  shop,  or  son.<i 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  features? 

If  a  home,  how  many  inmates  have  you? 

If  a  workshop,  to  how  many  blind  workmen  do  you  give  employment? 

If  a  training  shop,  how  many  apprentices  have  you? 

What  industries  are  pursued? 

Are  the  workmen  paid  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  day,  week,  or  month? 

How  many  seeing  people  are  there  employed  in  the  institution? 

Do  you  find  ready  sale  for  all  the  articles  manufactured? 

Does  the  State  or  Government  aid  you  in  disposing  of  your  products  by 
purchasing  any  of  them  for  use  in  State,  county,  or  municipal  institutionsi? 

After  having  taught  your  blind  pupils  an  industry,  do  you  continue  to 
employ  them  as  workmen? 

If  not,  what  is  the  average  pupilage  allowed  each? 

What  aid  do  you  give  your  blind  workmen  in  finding  positions  for  which 
they  are  qtialified,  and  in  disposing  of  their  wares,  etc.,  after  they  have 
left  the  training  shop?  . 

What  success  have  you  had  in  this  line? 

Do  you  follow  the  course  of  your  pupils  after  they  have  left  the  institution, 
and  have  you  records  showing  their  success  in  life? 

How  large  a  proportion  become  self  supporting? 

What  trades  do  you  find  can  be  most  successfully  carried  out  by  the  blind 
of  moderate  mental  endowments  ? 

At  what  age  should  the  blind  boy  of  moderate  intellect  leave  the  grammar 
school  and  enter  the  industrial  training  shop? 

Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  combine  the  training  shop  and  workshop? 
If  not,  why? 

If  your  institution  is  a  combination  of  a  home  and  workshop,  or  training 
shop,  how  many  live  in  the  home?       How  many  outside? 

Do  you  advise  the  housing  of  blind  workers  when  they  learn  their  trades, 
or  should  they  live  apart  from  the  workshop? 

Do  you  admit  both  sexes?     Do  yoti  think  it  advisable? 

Do  you  advise  the  housing  of  blind  workers  in  the  institution  after  they 
have  learned  their  trades,  or  should  they  live  independently  apart? 

Is  your  institution  self  supporting?  If  not,  how  large  an  average  annual 
deficit  have  you? 

Is  this  deficit  met  by  private  charity  or  by  the  mtmicipality.  State  or 
Government  ? 

In  your  experience,  have  training  shops  been  self  supporting?     If  not,  why? 

What  is  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  a  training  shop? 

What  was  the  minimum  annual  wage  earned  by  any  workman  last  year? 
What  was  the  maximum? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  small,  or  in  the  large  institution  for  the  adult 
blind?"  Why? 

In  the  establishment  of  training  shops  for  the  adult  blind,  which  have  met 
with  the  greatest  success  in  your  experience,  those  maintained  by  the  State 
or  those  maintained  by  individual  beneficence? 

Whnt  in  your  experience  is  tlie  best  way  of  helping  the  adult  blind  to 
help  themselves? 
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The  Commission  will  be  very  grateful  for  any  reports,  papers,  statistics, 
or  individual  communications  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Yours  very   truly, 

0.  H.  BURRITT, 

.    i  ;  Secretary. 


This  return  postal  was  sent  to  1,000  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  out- 
side cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  December  20,  190G. 
Dear  Sir. —  It  is  greatly  desired  that  the  census  of  the  blind  now  being 
taken  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  shall  be  complete 
and  accurate.  The  Commission  will  consider  it  a  great  favor,  therefore,  it 
you  will  write  on  the  accompanying  card  and  mail  to  the  secretary  at  once, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  blind  adults  known  to  you  and  the  name  of 
the  father  or  mother  of  any  blind  child,  now  living  in  this  State. 

F.  PARK  LEWIS,  Buffalo, 

J 'resident. 
W.  J.  McCLUSKY,  Syracuse, 
E.  P.  MORFORD,  Brooklyn,      ■ 
0    H.  BURRITT,  Secretary.  Commissioners. 


Circular  letter  inserted  in  at  least  one  issue  of  every  daily,  triweekly, 
semi-weekly,  and  weekly  newspaper   pviblislied   in  the   State  of   New  York. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  15,  1906. 

It  is  greatly  desired  that  the  census  of  the  blind  in  New  York  State,  which 
is  now  being  taken,  shall  be  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  census  is  primarily  to  determine  the  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  who  are  physically  capable  of  engaging  in  some  of  the  occu- 
pations suitable  for  them  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
concerning  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  Its  secondary 
object  is  to  learn  the  causes  of  blindness  in  order  that,  where  possible,  pre- 
ventive measures  may  be  instituted.  It  is,  therefore,  urgently  desired  that 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  blind  persons,  whether  adults  or  children, 
and  more  especially  of  infants,  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission 
at  once. 

As  the  blind  themselves  may  not  learn  of  this  notice,  the  Commission  will 
be  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  send  the  names  of  blind  persons  known  to 
him  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  registered. 

F.   PARK   LEWIS,   President, 

454  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo. 
WM.  J.  McCLUSKY, 

425  Kirk  Block,  Syracuse. 
EBEN   p.   MORFORD, 

512  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
0.  H.  BURRITT,  Secretary, 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Letter  sent  to  the  officers  of  county  medical  societies  throughout  the  State. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  February  14,  1907. 

My  Dear  Doctor. —  The  Commission  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  a 
complete  census  of  the  blind  of  the  State.  Will  you  write  on  the  enclosed 
postal   the   names   and   addresses   of   any   of   whom  you    may    know    in   your 
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neighborhood,  especially  those  of  blind  children,  or  of  yoixng  or  middle  aged 
blind  men  who  would  like  to  work  'i 

T  shall  consider   it  a  personal  courtesy. 

Very  sincerelj'  yours, 

0.  H.  BURRITT, 

iSecretary. 


Letter  sent  to  Secretaries  of  State  of   everj'  state  and  territory  in  the  Union. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  'November  21,  190G. 
Secretary  of  State,  State  of , 

Dear  Sir. —  In  June  last  Governor  Higgins  appointed  three  men  to  con- 
stitute the  New  York  State  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind.  The  Commission  desires  to  secure  information  from  other  States  as 
to  any  laws  that  have  been  enacted,  either  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  or 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  generally. 

Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  send  us  by  return  mail,  if  possible,  copies  of 
any  laws  enacted  in  your  State,  bearing  upon  either  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness or  any  help  for  the  blind?  The  Commission  is  fairly  informed  regard- 
ing the  provisions  made  by  each  State  for  the  education  of  its  blind  of  school 
age,  and  it  is  rather  the  provisions  tiiat  have  been  made  for  the  blind  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age  concerning  which  thej-  are  seeking  information. 
They  Avill  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  your  prompt  attention  to  this  request. 

Yours   very   trulv, 

0.  H.  BURRITT, 
,  Secretary. 


Circular  sent  to  nearly  1,000  oculists  of  reputation  throughout  the  world. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1900. 

My  Dear  Sir. —  The  loss  of  sight  in  the  case  of  an  individual  is  of  economic 
importance  to  the  State.  The  New  York  State  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  Condition  of  the  Blind  has  been  charged,  therefore,  by  the  Legislature  with 
the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  of  recommending 
methods  by  which,  as  far  as  possible,  unnecessary  blindness  may  be  pre- 
vented. To  that  end  the  Commission  begs  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  secretary  will  gratefully  receive  and  acknowledge 
any  reprint,  reports,  pamphlets,  or  personal  communications  bearing  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

More  especially  information  is  souglit  on  the  following  points: 

Congenital  Blindness  : 

Its  causes,  the  influence  of  heredity,  consanguinity,  etc. 
The  reports  of  cases  of  blind  parents  producing  blind  children,  character 
of  blindness  in  such  ca.ses,  etc. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum: 

How  generally  are  preventive  measures  employed? 

Statistics  bearing  on  the  subject. 

What  silver  salt  and  in  what  strength  should  be  recommended  ? 

Trachoma  and  Other  Infectious  Eye  Diseases  : 
Statistics. 

How  may  early  treatment  be  secured? 
Prevalence  in  schools,  orphan  asylums,  etc. 
Preventive   measures  —  medical   inspection   of   schools. 

Blindness  From  Accident,  Injuries,  Fireworks,  Toy-pistols,  Etc.  : 
Statistics. 

Method  of  protection  for  eyes  of  workmen,  and  others. 
Prohibition  of  dangerous  explosives  at  celebrations. 
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Toxic  Amblyopia: 

From  methyl  alcohol  —  other  toxic  agents.  How  may  the  public  be 
protected? 

Neglect  on  the  Part  of  Patients  Visiting  Dispensaries: 

Patients  suffering  from  conditions  threatening  vision  absent  themselves 
from  clinics,  after  being  advised  of  the  need  of  immediate  treatment, 
luitil  too  late,     ^lethod  of  reaching  such. 

Blindness  Die  to  Neglect  of  Slight  Ophthalmic  Injuries : 
How  can  early  treatment  be  more  generally  secured? 

Blindness  Due  to  Improper  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  in  Corneal  Troubles 
OF  Children  : 

How  can  early  treatment  be  secured? 

Other  Causes  of  Blindness: 
Suggestions  as  to  prevention. 
The   Commission   will   be   most  grateful    for   advice   and   assistance   on   the 
above  subject*. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.    PARK   LEWIS,   M.   D..    Preside, f. 

454  Franklin  St.,  Buflfalo. 
0.  H.  BURRITT,  Secretary, 

Batavia. 


This  return  postal  was  sent  to  all  "  lying-in"  hospitals  in  the  State,  about 
200  in  number. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  December  26,  1906. 

Dear  Sir. —  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  aid  the  Commission  in  determin- 
ing the  causes  and  possible  prevention  of  certain  forms  of  blindness  by 
answering  the  questions  on  this  return  postal  card  and  returning  it  to  the 
Secretary  at  once?     By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige  the  Commission. 

Yours  very   truly, 

F.   PARK   LEWIS,   M.   D.,   President. 
W.  J.  ]\IcCLUSKY, 
E.  P.  MORFORD, 
0.  H.  BURRITT,  Secretary.  Commissioners. 

1907. 

Is  the  Crede  method,  i.  e.,  the  silver  nitrate  in  2%  solution,  employed  as  a 

routine  measure  in  the  eyes  of  every  new  born  child  in  the 

hospital,   for   preventing  infantile   ophthalmia  ? If   so,   how 

long   has   it   been   used? Have  you  observed  any  ill  effects 

from  its  use? Has  infantile  ophthalmia  been  less  frequent 

since  its   introduction? If  other  preventive  measures  have 

been  used,  what  are  they  ? 

W'hy   are   they   preferred  ? 

Do  you  keep  accurate  records  of  the  results  of  treatment? 

If  so,  have  any  eyes  been  lost  as  a  result  of     ophthalmia    neonatorum     during 

the  last  year? Have  any  been  lost  in   previous 

years  ? Number   of  cases  observed  with  destruction  of 

one  eye ;   both  eyes 

Any  facts  that  you  can  give  relative  to  this  disease  as  it  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  wards  of  your  hospital  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Commission. 

Remarks :    

( Signature. ) 
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EXHIBIT  IV 

New  York  State  Midwife  Law.* 
(Extract  from  Penal  Code.) 
Chapter  325,  Laws  of  1892. 

Section  288.  Unlawfully  omitting  to  provide  for  child. — A  per- 
son who,       ************ 

3.  Being  a  midwife,  nurse  or  other  person  having  the  care  of  an 
infant  within  the  age  of  two  weeks  neglects  or  omits  to  report 
immediately  to  the  health  officer  or  to  a  legally  qualified  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  of  the  city,  town  or  place  Avhere  such  child 
is  being  cared  for,  the  fact  that  one  or  both  eyes  of  such  infant 
are  inflamed  or  reddened  whenever  such  shall  be  the  case,  or  who 
applies  any  remedy  therefor  without  the  advice,  or  except  by  the 
direction  of  such  officer  or  physician ;  or,     , 

4.  ISTeglects,  refuses  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  section  or  who  violates  the  provisions  of  such  license,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

*  The  above  extract  from  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Howe  law,  as  it  was  secured  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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EXHIBIT  V 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  EXPENSES   INCURRED   BY   COMMISSION. 

Original   appropriation $5,000  00 

Additional   appropriation   2,600  00 

Total y    $7,600  00 

Expenses  of  Commissioners $400  74 

Salary  and  expenses  of  Secretary 238  49 

Salary  of  stenographer  and  extra  stenographic  services.  292  94 

Telephone  messages   51  45 

Telegrams   15  56 

Printing   and   stationery    150  92 

Postage   139  00 

Office  supplies 16  37 

Express 1190 

Photographs   17   10 

Salary  and  expenses  of  census  enumerators 3,738  02 

New  York  Association  for  records  in  New  York  city.  .  2,000  00 

7,072  49 

Balance  remaining  in  State  treasury,  August   10,   1907 $527  51 


i;](3  Kepokt  of  the 

EXHIBIT  VI 

Contents  of  Tables  Prepared  from  the  5,308  Census  Cards  on  File. 

Table      I.     A  —  The  totally   blind.     B  —  The  partially   blind. 

The  blind,  by  degi'ee  of  blindness,  sex,  age  when  blind- 
ness occurred,  color,  present  age  (by  work  ages),  for 
New  York  State,  1906. 

Table     II.     A  — The   totally   blind.     B  —  The  partially  blind. 

The  blind,  by  degree  of  blindness,  sex,  color,  present  age 
(by  work  ages),  for  counties,   1906. 

Table  III.     A  — The  totally  blind.     B  —  The  partially  blind. 

The  blind,  by  degree  of  blindness,  sex,  age  when  blind- 
ness occurred,  for  counties,  1906. 

Table   IV.     A  —  The   totally   blind.     B  —  The  partially  blind. 

The  blind,  by  degree  of  blindness,  sex,  degree  of  health, 
where  living,  marital  condition,  for  counties,   1906. 

Table     V.     A  —  The   totally  blind.     B  —  The  partially  blind. 

The  blind,  by  degree  of  blindness,  sex.  cause  of  blind- 
ness, for  counties,  1906. 

Table   VI.     A  — The   totally  blind.     B  —  The  partially   blind. 

The  blind,  by  degi'ee  of  blindness,  sex,  cause  of  blind- 
ness, age  when  blindness  occurred,  for  New  York 
State,  1906. 

NoTK. —  As  it  appears  that  to  publifLh  Tables  I  to  VI  entire  would  make  a  volume  o 
about  1650  pages,  it  has  been  thought  advisible  to  publish  the  remainder  of  Table  V  and 
Table  VI  entire  in  a  separate  volume. 
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